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LP REISSUES 


Vv 


EISSUES are abundant these daa’s 


leads the parade in re-allocating its famous 


London 
stars in more than one record sequence Since not 
everybody wants a complete opera, London sup 
plies excerpts from complete performances and 
Tebaldi and Del Monaco are more 
The former's second Operatic 


also arias 
than done justice to 
Recital with 12 arias from complete opera releases 
is available on LL-1255, and the latter's second 
Operatic Recital, with nine arias from the complete 
opera releases and another from an earlier recital 
is available on LL-1244. Del Monaco, in arias 
from Otello, is issued on LD-9194, and in duets 
with Tebaldi from the same opera on LD-9196 
Excerpts from the Rigoletto with Del 
Monaco, Gueden and others are issued on LD-9197, 
and excerpts from London's La Traviata with 
Tebaldi and Poggi are issued on LD-9198 
lights from 


London 


High 
featuring Juyol, 
Micheau, and De Luca, is now available on LL- 
1115. 


Other re-releases, 


London's Carmen, 


previously issued on two 10” 
discs but now united on one 12”, are the Italian 
Songs of Gianni Poggi; Samuel Barber's perform 
ances of his Symphony No. 2 and Medea—Ballet 
Suite (LL-1328); and Britten's A Ceremony of 
Carols and A Simple Symphony, Op. 4 (LL-1336) 

Recent Camden LPs augur well for the future in 
the reissue of recordings of singers of the past, par 
ticularly those who made records in the early elec 
trical era. Not that some famous artists who were 
confined to the acoustical era would not be welcome 
in this series of moderately priced discs Four 
ladies of operatic and concert fame are featured on 
recent Camdens— Maria Jeritza (CAL-275), Rose 
Bampton (CAL-293), Gladys Swarthout (CAL 
273) and Miliza Korjus (CAL-279). 


Four Prima Donnas 
Maria Jeritza was a sensational singing actress 
with a powerful soprano voice, sympathetic in 
quality when she did not abuse it but inclined to 
Spirit Jeritza had, but 
ultimate refinement she lacked, and this is revealed 


stridency when she did 
in her recordings. Her selections on the Camden 
disc are from Herodiade, Jeanne d' Arc, Carmen, 
Tosca, Cavalleria Rus 
ticana, Lohengrin, Tannhaueser, Die Walkuere and 
The Flying Dutchman 
linguist and her recordings from French operas are 


Alceste, La Gioconda, Thais 
The soprano was no French 


not among her best offerings 

Rose Bampton was originally a contralto. She 
was a fine musician but lacking in the essential 
temperament to make her singing of soprano roles 
completely successful Her selections on the 
Camden disc are from Alceste, Semiramide, La 
Cenerentola, Don Gicvanni, Aida, Tosca, Ernani and 
Herodiade 


sai chi l'onore 


Her first aria from Don Giovanni—Or, 
and O patria mia from Aida are her 
best performances. Elsewhere, she is stylistically 
admirable but lacking in emotional intensity and 
ease 

Gladys Swarthout's arias are from Carmen, 
Faust, Mignon, Romeo and Juliet and Samson and 
Dalilah 


revealed in most of her selections, while her char 


Her lovely tonal quality and control is 


acterizations run from believable to exaggerated 
as in her Mignon arias 

Miliza Korjus’s career was short-lived. Hers 
was a thrilling voice for its buoyancy, accuracy and 
lack of effort. 
Thus, though she sang an aria like the Queen of the 
Night's Der hoelle Rache from The Magic Flute 
brilliantly, her 


Her artistry was wholly objective 


dramatic 
The Camden disc practically sums up 


rendition lacked true 
puissance 
Miss Korjus’ recording career from opera, concert 
and the popular field. 
Vespri 
Fledermaus, the 


There are arias from Ernani, 
Magic Flute, Lakme and Die 
Proch Variations, two 


Siciliani, 
Parla 
Walizes, the Mozart Variations on “‘Ah! Vous dirai 
je Maman", and Johann Strauss’ Voices of Spring, 
plus three popular items Ernani, involami in 
German is not attractive. Miss Korjus is at her 


best in the Lakme “ Bell Song’’, The Magic Flute aria, 
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the Mozart Variations and the Strauss Waltz. 
Camden has re-released the 1931 performance of 
Il Trovatore with Maria Carena, Minghini-Cattaneo, 
Aureliano Pertile and Apollo Granforte (CAL-289 
290 The men are the best singers in the cast. 
Pertile makes a thrilling Manrico and Granforte 
an imposing Count di Luna. Carena is a satisfac 
tory Leonora, if not a memorable one, but Minghini 
Cattaneo with her excessive vibrato is hardly a 
tolerable Azucena 


however, this one is preferred and in many ways it 


Of the moderately priced sets, 


is an all-around better performance than the higher 
priced Cetra set. 

\ once famous issue of Berlioz’s Symphonie fan 
tastique by Bruno Walter and the Paris Conserva 
tory Orchestra has been re-released on Camden 
CAL-281 Recorded in 1940, it still retains some 
good reproductive qualities It is good to see 
acknowledgement of the conductor's name on the 
label 

Mozart Reissues 

\ “Mozart Anniversary Album" (Camden 
CFL-105, 6 discs) contains Symphonies Nos. 26, 29 
and 34 by the Centennial Symphony (Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony), Symphonies Nos. 38, 
41 and Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Walter and Vienna 
Symphonies No. 39 by the 
Thames Symphony (actually Walter and the BBC 
Orchestra) and No. 40 by the Stratford Symphony 
(actually Koussevitzky and tbe London Phil 
harmonic), also Sinfonia Concertantes, K. Anh. 9 
and K. 364, the first labeled the Warwick Sym 
phony (Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra) 


Philharmonic) and 


and the second acknowledged as Stiedry and the 
New Friends of Music Orchestra with Spalding 
and Primrose. Finally, there is the Requiem by the 
Warwick Symphony (Philadelphia Orchestra con 
ducted by McDonald, formerly set 649). Kousse 
vitzky’s Mozart was never stylistically anything 
to rave about; it should have remained obscure 
You can do better on modern LP. Walter's per 
formances evoke nostalgic memories, although he 
has redone niost of them in recent times with 
better reproduction. And one can do better all 
around on the two Sinfonias and the Requiem 
today Most of these works are also available on 
individual Camden LPs. 

Finally, we have several reissues of recordings 
made by famous singers of the acoustical era 
Edmond Sigrid Slezak, 
These are 
Clement (1867-1928) was a lyric tenor 
Though 
his Victor records were made late in his career, they 


Clement, Onegin, Leo 
Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri. 
Scala discs 


of vocal elegance and stylistic perception. 


Nevertheless, the 
selections on Scala disc 819, from earlier phases of 


are in our estimation his best. 
his career, are worth knowing. They include arias 
from The Barber of Seville, Romeo and Juliet, Dame 
Blanche, 
(sung in French) and five French songs. 


Manon, Lakme, and Cavalleria Rusticana 
The sound 
is generally good. 
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Onegin (1891-1943), who ‘‘combined the overall 
grand manner and a fastidious attention to dei ail,” 
possessed a contralto voice of richness and be 
She is heard on Scala disc 821 at a period when she 
was vocally at her best in arias from Rinaldo, Ly 
Prophete, Orfeo ed Euridice, La Gioconda, Das Rhein 
gold, Tristan und Isclde, Carmen and Samson and 
Dalilah, and in six songs. 


uty, 


Leo Slezak (1873-1946) was a versatile tenor. 
who sang heroic roles in opera as well as lyrical 
Lieder in concert with considerable success. He js 
heard on Scala disc 823 in arias from Lakme, Queen 
of Sheba, Le Prophete, Stradella, Euranthe, Otello and 
La Boheme. These are sung mostly in German. 
There are also eight Lieder selections by Schubert 
Liszt, Wolf, Richard Strauss and Kopf. This js 
decidedly one of the best LP releases of Slezak’s 
artistry available. 

Lucien Muratore and his wife Lina Cavalieri are 
combined on one disc, Scala 824. Muratore (1878- 
1954), originally an actor, was singularly gifted in 
his clear enunciation which was praised as ‘‘a de 
lightful feature of his singing’. The sensuous 
beauty of his dramatic voice, his vital acting and 
his skill in coloring his voice made him a great 
favorite in this country as well as France. He has 
been called the foremost romantic tenor of this 
century and the strongest rival in their time to 
Caruso in the operatic world. There are six arias 
from Werther, Tosca, Carmen, Monna 
Vanna and Cavalleria Rusticana, and two songs on 
Scala disc 824. Of these, the four from French 
opera thrillingly reveal the tenor’s artistic status. 
His aria from Monna Vanna, a classic in romantic 
singing, is reproduced for the first time on records 
in a lifelike semblance. Cavalieri (1874-1944) was 
essentially a singing actress with a pleasing lyric 
voice. 


Manon, 


Her fabulous beauty was an asset to her art. 
She was especially successful during her operatic 
career in French roles and admired for ber Thais, 
Manon and Herodiade while at Hammerstein's 
Manhattan Opera House. She sang at the Metro- 
politan Opera from 1906 to 1908, making her debut 
in Fedora with Caruso. She is heard in six arias on 
Scala disc 824 from Faust, Carmen, Mefistofele, La 
Boheme, Manon Lescaut and Tosca, and in the 
Neapolitan song, Maria, Mari. The recording in 
both sides of this record is exceptionally fine dub 
bing from old 78s. 


MAHLER’S SIXTH 


v 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 6 in A minor (‘Tragic’); 
Rotterdam Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 


by Eduard Flipse. Epic SC-6012, 2 discs, $9.96. 


AMAHLER'S Sixth is his only symphony to end 
in the minor mood, which it does with a crashing 
chord and a fadeout of funeral drums to testify to 
the fulfillment of a tragic conception. This work 
has the vigor and grandeur of King Lear that re- 
mains in mind when the fateful outcome itself is 
blurred by time; there is no sentimental weakness 
here. The first movement alone is almost a mic- 
rocosm of Mahler's Fifth, beginning with a strong 
marching tread in the minor and ending with a 
joyful acclamation in the major. A lovely, ethereal 
Andante and a rather terrifying but intermittently 
yielding Scherzo are the inner movements. The 
long, majestic finale deserves to be spoken of in 
detail in the review of this performance. 


In this symphony, Mahler's orchestral apparatus 
is the largest he ever used except in support of the 
chorus. Composed in 1904, it made use of chords 
which until then had not been experimented with 
except in smaller forms. These served as direct 
inspiration to, among others, Schoenberg, who 
shortly afterward developed his own mature idiom. 

This is the second recording of this work. The 
first, issued by SPA in 1953, is performed by F. 
Charles Adler and the Vienna Philharmonia Or- 
chestra. The present recording was made during 
the 1955 Holland Festival, by the same conductor 
and orchestra who gave us Mahler's Eighth, made 


during the 1954 Festival. Both performances are 


(Continued on page 171) 
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GIGLI TODAY 
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GIGLI IN CARNEGIE HALL: L’'Afri- 


O paradiso (Meyerbeer); 
rillii (Caccini); 


Ama- 
O del mio amato ben 
Xerxes 
(Handel); Manon 
Lohengrin 


cana 


(Donaudy) ; Ombrai mai fu 
Il sogno (Massenet) ; 
Merce, merce (Wagner); Un 
reve (Grieg); Tristesse (Chopin); Wer- 
ther—Ah! 
Lo Schiavo—Quando nascenti tu (Gomes) ; 
Tosca—E stelle (Puccini); 
Bergere legere (Weckerlin); Don Gio- 
vanni—Dalla sua pace (Mozart); Vida- 
lita (Williams) ; 


(Curran); 


non mi ridestar (Massenet); 


lucevan le 


Come, Love, with me 

Rondine al nido (de Cre- 
Addio bel sogno (de Curtis); 
amore (di 


scenzo), 


Ritorna Veroli); Mamma 
(Bixio); O sole mio (de Capua); Fan- 
ciulla del West—Ch'ella mi creda (Puc- 
cini); Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with 
Dino Fedri (piano). RCA Victor LM- 


1972, $3.98. 


ATHE RETURN of 


absence of sixteen years, in a series of 


Gigli, after an 
farewell concerts in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, was the occasion for an ovation that 
proved he still had an adoring public in 
this country. His programs were chosen 
to appeal to a variety of listeners, as the 
present program selected from his various 
recitals reveals. Gigli, at sixty-five, 
proved a more cautious singer than in the 
past. Naturally, his vocal resources 
are not what they were sixteen years ago, 
but the surprising element of his art was 
its often caressing beauty of tone and his 
seemingly inexhaustive ability to give of 
his voice (as the annotator says, at his 
first concert “he was forced to sing almost 
an entire program of encores”). The 
operatic tenor has always been one to 
endulge in countless liberties and Gigli 
is no exception. Yet, few in the concert 
hall have revealed the sensitivity of ex- 
pression and often memorable phraseology 
that Gigli does here in many selections. 
believe that his 
operatic arias might better have been 
left as memories in the concert hall than 


For my own part, I 


committed to a record, yet even in some 
of these the old Gigli is happily recalled. 
His ‘‘Dream”’ from Manon, sung in Italian, 
is in many ways an unusual feat for a man 
his age, and his pianissimo singing of 
Lohengrin’s entrance aria is a thing of 
beauty. Elsewhere, one prefers to recall 
the tenor in his prime. 


“ 


The annotator speaks of the ‘‘stylistic 
nobility heart- 
warming line, the pure enunciation, the 
No doubt Gigli’s 
enthusiasts will agree with the annotator, 


of Gigli’s singing, the 
total communication.” 


but “stylistic nobility’? and “‘total com- 
stretching the point. 
“Heart-warming line’’ is the essence of 
Gigli’s artistry at its best. He never was 
a stylist in the true sense of the word 
since at heart he was a sentimentalist, but 


munication” is 


June, 1956 


he had a naturally beautiful voice and 
fine vocal training and these assets earned 
him a place in the musical world which he 
rightfully 


deserved. His programs in 


the concert hall were chosen from his 
favorites in every sphere of song and, 
being an Italian tenor, he did not neglect 
the popular songs of his native land or 
favorite arias from the many operas in 
which he sang. Gigli still has much to 
give, and there is no reason to doubt that, 
like the late Giuseppe De Luca, he can 
continue to delight listeners with his 
singing to the end of his days. Personally, 
I hope he returns again to this country, 
for there are elements of his artistry to 
stimulate the imagination and efforts of 
Need- 


less to say, the recording is realistic; 


the would-be Gigli’s of tomorrow. 


indeed, one might be tempted to speak of 
its verismo what with the frenzy of ap- 
There 
P.H.R. 


plause at the end of each selection. 
are no texts. 





Beniamino Gigli 
(Courtesy of H. M. V.) 


ITALIAN CLASSIC SONGS OF THE 
XVII and XVIII CENTURIES—Selve 
amiche (Caldara); Vergin, tutto amor 
(Durante); Jntorno all’idol mio (Cesti); 
O cessate di piagarmi (Scarlatti); Ari- 
anna—Lasciatemi morire (Monteverdi); 

Caro mio ben (Giordani); Per la gloria 

d'adoravi (Bononcini); Care selve (Han- 

del); Gid il sole di Gange (Scarlatti); 

Cangia, (Fasolo) ; 

(Carissimi); Re- 

cit.: Ah se tu dormi ancora; 

Posate, dormite (Bassani); Beniamino 

Gigli with orchestra conducted by Vito 

Carnevali. HMV ALP-1174, $4.98. 


cangia tue voglie 
Vittorio, mio core! 


Arta: 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 


riento (de 


Torna a Sur- 
Curtis); Senza Nisciuno 
(Barbieri—de Carmela (de 
Curtis); "A Canzone 'e Napule (de 
Curtis); Santa Lucia (Cottrau); Lucia, 
Luci (de Curtis); O solo mio (di Capua); 
Addio a Napoli (Cottray); Beniamino 
Gigli with orchestra. HMV 10” BLP- 


1034, $4.49. 


Curtis); 


ATHESE two records will interest Gigli’s 
admirers. The classic songs were first 
issued in 1951 in England on six 78 rpm 
discs in an album and the Neapolitan 
songs were also issued on 78s at intervals 
during the next three years. While Gigli 
is hardly the type of singer one would 
expect to sing a recital of arie antiche 

since his urge to sentiment precludes 
obedience to the classic style—neverthe- 
less at 61 this type of song was assuredly 
logical fare for him to tackle. I cannot 
go as far to say, as one English reviewer 
did, that vulgarity of style prevails. I do 
decry the orchestral accompaniments 
which are out of character and not well 
played. However, it is the vocal quality, 
the caressing pianissimo and the feeling 
that Gigli brings to these songs that most 
will consider. He sings from the heart 
because that is his way, and those who 
favor vocal quality rather than stylistic 
nobility will hardly find fault with the 
tenor. But, let it be said, much of this 
recital reveals such a disregard for taste 
that even I, who admire Gigli’s voice, 
find it hard to take in toto. I decry his 
inclusion of the truncated version of the 
Lamento d’ Arianna, the rightful product 
of the ladies, and I resent his liberties 
with the recitative and aria. 
Except for the Scarlatti O cessate, the first 
side has little to recommend. 


Bassani 


His Caro 
mio ben is poorly sung and reveals his 
age. But on side two he astonishes us with 
his fine singing in Handel's Care selve, and 
the Bonocini and Scarlatti songs are well 
sung. One can be grateful for the several 
songs in which the tenor has at least shown 
some stylistic perceptions. 

The Neapolitan songs are sung from the 
heart for his own people, and here one is 
disinclined to be critical. Troppo vino and 
moonlight in Naples leave the most 
astute music listeners favoring the pre- 
vailing sentiment in song of the Neapoli- 
tans, and many are the prevailing memories 
of song in the cold light of the next day. 
“The Neapolitans have more to sing about 
than most people,’’ says the annotator. 
How right he is, and even those who have 
never seen Naples instinctively feel this 
to be true. It accounts for the universal 
popularity of Neapolitan songs, as much 
as for the singer of them. One could 
hardly imagine neglecting these 
songs any more than any other Italian 
celebrity. The recording in both these 
recitals is completely satisfying with a 
vocal presence that belies their dubbing 
from 78s. —P.H.R. 


Mozart This Month 


v 


MOZART: Piano Concertos in B flat, 
K. 238 and in E flat, K. 449; Hans 
Henkemans with the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Bernhard Paum- 
gartner. Epic LC-3226, $3.98. 


ATHE B flat, K. 238 is a product of 


Gigli 
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Mozart's 20th year, written for himself 
at Salzburg, and the E flat, K. 449 was 
written in his 27th year at Vienna for his 
gifted pupil Barbara Ployer. The latter 
concerto is rightfully called the first of his 
great or mature ones. It probes deeper 
than any previous concerto and is sug- 
gestive of the emotional conflicts derived 
Indeed, the first 
movement has its allusion to Susanna and 


from his operatic work 


the Countess, first bickering, then plead- 
ing, as Arthur Hutchings says in his book 
The B flat is 
light and airy, filled with youthful elation. 
except for the lovely slow movement which 


on the Mozart concertos. 


has a songful tranquility. 


The AK. 449 was shamefully neglected 
Many 


Busch performance on 


until recent years. readers will 
recall the Serkin 
78s, a memorable memento of alliance 
between the young pianist and his late 
father-in-law. Of the five recordings of 
this work on LP to date much can be said 
in favor of Badura-Skoda’s sensitivity, 
though Sternberg’s accompaniment is 
hardly en rapport with the pianist. Henke- 
mans and Paumgartner see eye to eye, 
but there is a weightiness in part to their 
performance which the thickly reverberant 
While both are 
experienced Mozart performers, they seem 
to be somewhat awed by the seriousness 
of the first two movements, but in the 


finale they are completely 


recording accentuates. 


unbuttoned 
and they perform this movement better 
than anyone else. 

My favorite performance of this con- 
certo on LP is the Istomin-Casals one 
(Columbia ML-4567), in which I can find 
Casals’ 


sensitivity in the earlier movements re- 


no fault with the recording. 
veals many niceties that no one else does 
admirable 
fluency if not considerable feeling. 


and Istomin performs with 
There 
is another fine performance by Scherzer- 
Haas (Decca 9776) but it is lacking in the 
sensitivity of the Casals’ orchestra. Hen- 
kemans and Paumgartner have caught 
the mood of K. 238, and here the recording 
is brighter and less weighted. They con- 
vey the spontaneity of the music, the 
joy of living implied in its outer move- 
ments, better than anyone else, and pi- 
anistically Henkemans supplies a more 
colorful tonal quality than he does in the 
K. 449. 
much satisfaction from this disc, despite 
\fter all, the per- 
formers redeem themselves handsomely 
in the finale of the K. 449 and do full 


I can imagine many deriving 


my earlier remarks 


justice to the K. 238. P.H.R,. 
a7 

MOZART: Violin Concertos 4 and 5, 

K. 218/9; Yehudi Menuhin (violin) 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by John Pritchard. RCA Victor 
LM-1961, $3.98. 


MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 4, K. 218; 
MENDELSSOHN: 


E minor; David Oistrakh 


Violin Concerto in 
violin) with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 


1600 


Columbia ML- 


by Eugene Ormandy. 
5085, $3.98. 


ALATELY there has been a remarkable 
metamorphosis in the art of Yehudi 
Menuhin. After years of scratch and 
scramble he has suddenly reverted, praise 
be, to the kind of ascetically beautiful 
playing that was once his wont and his 
glory. To be sure, he still lays on too much 
pressure, and his chords as a consequence 
sometimes come out @ /a Elman. But 
these Mozart performances are a_bene- 
diction by comparison to some he turned 
in a few seasons back. Indeed, this 
coupling of the AK. 2/8/9 is infinitely 
preferable to its only direct competition, 
and both are more warmly Mozartean 
than the Heifetz versions. Pritchard’s 
accompaniments are elegant, and the re- 
corded sound is Victor's import best. I 
cannot endorse the Oistrakh K. 218; he 
overwhelms the music, wrenches it beyond 
the proper Mozartean frame, makes it a 
vehicle as if it were Wieniawski. As sheer 
fiddling, of course, this is quite exciting. 
But one has a right to expect more 
respect for stylistic values from an artist 


of this stature. And Ormandy is equally 


guilty. In the Mendelssohn, both excel, 

but so have others in their fashion. 

Luscious sound on both sides. aa. 
a 


MOZART: Quartet in G, K. 80; Diverti- 
menti in D, K. 136, in B flat, K. 137, 
in F, K. 138; Barylli Quartet. West- 
minster WN- or SWN-18150, $4.98 or 
$3.98. 


ATHE latest in the Barylli Quartet's 
series of the complete quartets of Mozart 
consists of the first work in that form by 
the Salzburg master, as well as_ three 
short works variously called Divertimenti 
or Quartets. In any event, they are 
charming, though hardly profound scores, 
making pleasant listening, and pointing 
the way to the later, more mature works 
These 
are by all odds the best versions currently 
available. An earlier recording by the 
Barchet Quartet of K. 80 is outclassed by 
virtue of the superior sound of the Barylli’s 
and an earlier version of K. 136 in orches- 
tral garb played by the Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra sounds much heavier than in its 
leaner, more intimate form. 


that are so universally admired. 


The sound 
R.R. 


is spacious with excellent balance. 
» 


MOZART: Ridente la calma, K. 152; 
Oiseaux, si tous les ans, K. 307; Dans 
un bois solitaire, K. 308; Die kleine 
Spinnerin, K. 531; Ala Luise die 
Briefe, K. 520; Abendempfindung, K. 
523; Das Kinderspiel, K. 598; Die 
Alte, K. 517; Das Traumbild, K. 530; 
Das Veilchen, K. 476; Der Zauberer, 
K. 472; Im Fruehlingsanfange, K. 597; 
Das Lied der Trennung, K. 519; Die 
Zufriedenheit, K. 349; An Chloe, K. 
524; Sehnsucht nach dem Fruehlinge, 
K. 596; Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (so- 


prano) and Walter Gieseking (piano) 
Angel 35270, $4.98 or $3.48. 


AMOZART wrote some 41 songs of 
which Miss Schwarzkopf has chosen 16 
for this recital. Mozart did not think 
well of his Lieder though among them he 
left us five acknowledged little master- 
pieces: Das Veilchen, An Chloe, Das Lied 
der Trennung, Als Luise die Briefe and 
Abendempfindung. Most of the songs are 
simple strophic ditties and many of them 
reveal Mozart's theatrical impetus. As 
Eric Blom has said, it was for Schubert 
“to bring the German song to its maturity, 
not for the cosmopolitan Mozcart.’’ With 
his cosmopolitan bent, however, Mozart 
achieved two charming songs in the 
Italian air, Ridente la calma, and the 
French chanson, Dans un bois solitaire. 
And, among the German ones Die Alte— 
in which an old lady reminiscenses—and 
Goethe’s Das Traumbild are admirable 
for different reasons. The rest do not 
sustain interest in my estimation. After 
all, when one thinks of Mozart's solo 
vocal writing one thinks of his captivating 
operatic arias. 

Miss Schwarzkopf is a singularly gifted 
artist, equally at home in Lieder or in 
opera. She beautifully in this 
recital and yet, one feels on subsequent 
re-hearings that 


sings 
her artistry is often 
calculated and sometimes lacking in a 
true emotional responsiveness; that it is 
not as convincing as that of some others. 
While she conveys the mood of each song, 
she does not make enough of the words. 
Her adoption of a vocal style to charac- 
terize the old lady in Die Alte is an in- 
genious way of creating the mood that 
Mozart suggested. Walter Gieseking 
plays the accompaniments with a lovely 
delicacy of tone but I would have pre- 
ferred Gerald Moore at the piano. Com- 
plete texts and translations are included 
with the higher priced edition of this 
recital. P.H.R. 


Ibert Conducts Ibert 


Vv 
IBERT: Les amours de Jupiter; Escales; 
the Paris Opéra Orchestra conducted by 
Jacques Ibert. Capitol P-18004, $3.98. 


ABALLETOMANES will want to hear 
Les amours de Jupiter, which was mounted 
to Roland Petit’s choreography in 1946. 
The scenario is based on the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. Highly listenable music 
in the fluent Ibert way, but a far cry from 
his early Escales in its pretentious ex- 
oticism. Still, there are few orchestrator's 
of Ibert’s skill around and he elicits a 
wondrously evocative performance. | 
have not seen the ballet; those who have 
no doubt will be less critical of the lack of 
purely musical interest in the score. 
Bright, clangorous sound. The Escales 
is less shimmering than Paray’s but then 
different tourists see things differently. 


—J.L 
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THE RECORD VERSUS APE 


New Developments 


by Norman C. Long* 


JEED the reader be reminded that this 
"is an era of ever newer appliances and 
that, since we are known as a gadget- 
conscious people, we have become fas- 
cinated by each new contrivance in turn? 


Let us consider briefly the development 
of reproduced music to date. First, there 
was a gadget called the talking machine 
with its wax cylinders. Then, there was 
the phonograph with its shellac record. 
After nearly a half century of the latter 
type of disc, there came the vinyl record, 
which revolved at the slower speed of 33 
rpm, with less than half the surface noise 
of the shellac record and five times the 
amount of music, plus far better quality 
of sound. 


While most of us were relaxing in our 
easy Chairs enjoying this new-found mir- 
acle in sound, the gadget-conscious tech- 
nicians were still busy inventing better 
things. The next development was the 
tape recorder. The first commercial tape 
recorder which the writer heard had a 
very poor reproductive quality, although 
it supplied the makings for added enjoy- 
ment at parties, or for keeping a lifelike 
record of your children’s growing-up or of 
dictation at the office. 
as far as it went. 


This was about 


The most amazing thing about the tape 
recorder is that so few people are conscious 
of its existence, of how much it can do or 
of how much enjoyment they can derive 
from it. 


The writer has been asked many ques- 
tions about the tape recorder. Let us 
take up the most important ones. First, 
is the sound coming from the tape better 
than the sound coming from a good LP? 
The answer is, always, yes. Comparing 
the original tape sound with that of the 
LP record made from it, by playing them 
both on the same type of high fidelity 
equipment, you will find the tape repro- 
duction greatly superior. Not only be- 
cause there is not any needle sound, but 
because the equalization has not been 
changed and, as a result, there has been 
nothing lost with making of a master, 
mother and stamper and finally the record 
itself. Making home-tape recordings is 
another matter entirely. A person must 
have some skill and plenty of patience. 
Generally the trial and error method has 
to be followed. Microphone placement, 


*M:. Long is an experienced technician in a well 
known New York Audio Center. 


Juve, 1956 


acoustics and dial seitings become ex- 
tremely critical. 
will probably never be as good as pre- 
recorded tape but they may well be a lot 
of fun. 


Your home recordings 


By home recordings is meant Jive home 
recordings. This in no way pertains to 
recording from the radio or to the dubbing 
of records as it is usually done through 
You will probably obtain excellent 
results if the instructions supplied with 
your recorder are followed. 


wires. 


The second question asked is: Will tape 
eventually replace records? The answer 
to this question is more difficult because 
it involves a prediction rather than an 
appraisal of fact. To answer this, the 
writer would like to present some statistics. 
Last year, there were approximately two 
hundred and fifteen million dollars worth 
of records sold. Fifty-five million dollars 
were in LPs, one hundred million in 45s, 
and sixty million in 78s. Armed with these 
figures one cannot readily say that LP 
has replaced 78. I believe the same holds 
true with tape. Both of them (i.e. the 
tape and all types of records) may well 
exist together for an unpredictable length 
of time. 
recorded tapes, one will still continue to 
buy LP discs. The latter outdistances 
the sales of tapes by a wide margin and 
may well continue to do so always, but 
tapes are growing in volume of sales. 
One company, Phonotapes Sonore, has 
about 300 selections on the market and is 
now releasing an average of eight a month. 


Although one may buy pre- 


There are other companies who have 
been releasing more or less sporadically 
monaural tapes. In April, RCA Victor 
inaugurated a regular service of monaural 
tapes and released six stereophonic ones 
featuring such top artists as Munch, 
Reiner and Monteux. RCA plans for the 
balance of the year to release monthly 
two stereophonic tapes in addition to a 
number of monaurals. Sonotapes have 
been for some time releasing monaural 
tapes from Westminster recordings, and 
in the fall they will begin issuing stereo- 
phonic tapes, as will also Angel Records 
or British EMI. 


In some ways, duplicating tape is a lot 
easier than duplicating a record. Multiple 
tapes are made on a high speed Ampex 
traveling at 60 inches a second; when 
finished the quality is such that they are 
identical to the original. Between 10 and 
20 tapes can be duplicated at one time. 


The next question that I am asked is 
about the cost of tape. While the origina! 
investment is larger than that of the 
record, the cost of keeping tape in good 
condition is next to nothing. And, they 
last longer. After a good record is played 
many of the extreme highs are 
obliterated. From experience, the writer 
has found that the maximum life of an LP 
can be as low as 30 plays. 


once, 


It all depends 
on the type of equipment used. Those 
who use professional equipment, a long 
tone arm which has been correctly aligned 
with proper pickup weight and a fine 
quality diamond needle that is not worn, 
may enjoy many more plays. However, 
if one makes a direct comparison of a 
record played 30 times or more, against a 
new one, one will discover the extent of 
wear of the older one. There are added 
expenses with a record—the accessories 
required to keep them in good condition. 
Regular replacement of the diamond stylus, 
record cleaners and proper shelving must 
be taken into consideration. And, one 
should not forget that tone arm scale. 

Lately, a new gadget has developed in 
relation to tape. This is the binaural or 
stereophonic tape. As far as the home is 
concerned, these are relatively the same 
thing. Binaural, as its name implies, is a 
two-way sound track, while stereophonic 
can be two or more (actually the labora- 
tory definition of stereophonic was three 
or more but no three-way sound track has 
as yet been made available). Cinerama 
uses between 4 and 14 sound tracks in the 
theater. At this time, binaural or stereo- 
phonic tapes for the home are made in 
only two tracks. 

With all this new equipment sound can 
be reproduced in an extremely exciting 
manner, but the only way to hear binaural 
or stereo sound is with ear phones. For 
the home room acoustics added to those 
of the original place, where the recording 
was made, gives in many Cases an artificial 
sound to the glorified reproduction. [ff 
one becomes inured to such reproductive 
splendor over a period of time, there is 
always the danger that one might on re- 
turning to the concert hall find dissatis- 
faction with the more natural blend of 
musical timbres that one has known for 
years. The room acoustics in the home 
mean nothing with ear phones, for one 
hears only the acoustics of the original 
place of the tape recording. Hence, this 
is the ideal way to hear stereophonic or 
binaural reproduction. 

You can simulate a binaural system by 
using only one amplifier and two full 
range speaker systems, each with different 
characteristics, placed in opposite corners 
of the room. This will produce a sound 
almost identical with true binaural except, 
of course, for the method of using ear 
phones. 

Some audiophiles may wish to shoot 
the writer for some of the above opinions, 
but the writer is used to being shot at. 
Good hunting and tally-ho! 
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BERLIOZ OVERTURES 
v 


BERLIOZ: Overtures—King Lear, Op. 4; 
Les Francs Juges, Op. 3; 
Romain, Op. 9; Waverley, Op. 1b; Le 
Corsaire,Op. 21; Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Columbia ML-5064, $3.98. 


Le Carnaval 


BERLIOZ: Overtures—Le Corsaire,Op. 21; 
Le Roi Lear, Op. 4; Le Carnaval Romain, 
Op. 9; Les Francs Juges, Op. 3; Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 
Albert Wolff. London LL-1297, $3.98. 


ASIR THOMAS is like Byron and the 
tiger—if he misses with his first spring he 
is finished, his prey eludes him. The 
latest Royal Philharmonic recording of 
five Berlioz overtures illustrates this gen- 
erality and shows at the same time what a 
tiger Beecham still is when a-lashing his 
tail: he makes the disc memorable by a 
magnificent rendering of Kinz Lear and 
he doubles its value by bringing us also 
the hitherto unknown Waverley, Opus 1. 

But the rest—the Corsair, Roman Carni- 
val, and Francs-Juges 
another muffed. 
is quite ruined. 


are in one way or 
Indeed, the last-named 
One would think it im- 
possible for the conductor who under- 
stands the Lear so well to spoil the Francs- 
But there it 
is, incoherent and ill-sounding, just as the 
Carnival is perfunctory and the Corsair 


Juges’ grave introduction. 


inaccurate. 

The disc is worth owning none the less, 
for we shall not soon again find Lear per- 
formed as a small tone-poem whose every 
inflection is just. The overture is not 
one of my favorites; I find it topheavy, 
the material of the allegro being (as I 
think) inadequate to balance the two great 
themes of the andante. But as Beecham 
plays it, the allegro is so to speak equal to 
its responsibilities, not a note superfluous 
or out of drawing, superbly headlong and 
desperate. 

No such formal problem arises with the 
delightful Waverley. True, Sir Thomas's 
oboists manage to blur the exquisite open- 
ing, but it is only eleven bars long and the 
listener can make out the poetic intention 
in spite of what the British call the “‘jud- 
After that, the 
little piece, so full of youth and love and 
chivalric buoyancy, gives us at once the 
pleasure of fresh thoughts simply ex- 
pressed and the disclosure, in the mind of 
the young Berlioz, of strength without 
demonism. 


der” in tone production. 


Those who believe that nationality is 
an aid to perception in the arts no doubt 
expect that when the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire plays Berlioz the result 
will be correct or at least “according to 
tradition.” This is disproved by a second 
recording of Berlioz overtures under the 
direction of M. Albert Wolff. 

All four (Carnival, Corsair, Francs-Juges, 


and Lear) leave much to be desired, even 
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though the orchestra sounds on the whole 
better throughout than the Royal Phil- 
harmonic in the corresponding works. But 
as if to make up for Beecham’s dragging 
out the poor Francs-Juges, Wolff whips 
them along like a rider to hounds. You 
can see he is ashamed of being caught with 
that second subject. 
listen to Boult. 
Under Wolff the Carnival comes off 
best, but neither he nor any other modern 


To hear it right, 


has yet equalled the ancient performance 
on three 78 sides by Gabriel Pierné. He, 
like Beecham with Lear, made the work 
into a tone-poem or, if you prefer, a self- 
contained little drama. Some such con- 
ception is in fact the secret of success with 
the Berlioz overtures. They are dramatic, 
not theatrical, and no thought of a curtain 
must affect their integrity. The show is 
to be given to the mind’s eye, the inner 
sense free of the visual, and there is no 
audience rustling programs to be drowned 
out by arbitrary crescendos. Least of all 
should a sickly self-consciousness try to 
slur over the variety of strong and healthy 
images in the music. One might as well 
try to make the soldiers Egmont and 
Coriolanus into a pair of Bunthornes. 


—Jacques Barzun 


18th-Century Music 
Vivaldi and Others 
Vv 


DURANTE: Concerti for Strings No. 5 in 
A and No. | in F minor; SALIERI: 
Overture to the Opera Axur, Re d’Ormus; 
VIVALDI: Sinfonia in B Minor, Op. 50 
(“Al Santo Sepolcro’’); Concerto for 
Orchestra in C, Op. 64, No. 6 (Edition 
Casella)(for two Mandolins and Salmo); 
Scarlatti Orchestra conducted by 
Thomas Schippers. Angel 35335, $4.98 

or $3.48 


ATHIS program of 18th-century music 
has considerable interest. It is well con- 
trasted and each work has a qualitative 
excellence that 


attention. 


listener's 
Moreover, the vital and salu- 
brious approach to the music by the 
youthful conductor (he is only twenty-six) 
is decidedly welcome since it affirms the 


absorbs the 


freshness of the various creative efforts. 
Mr. Schippers’ beat is firmer than most 
conductors who are steeped in the tra- 
dition of the 18th century. 


There is not a dull work here. Durante 
(1755-1684) is praised by historians for his 
elegance and harmonic richness but said 
to be lacking in strength. 
belies the last. Durante, along 
with Allesandro Scarlatti was a leader in 
shaping the Neapolitan style. 


Schippers cer- 
tainly 


His con- 
certi have an elegance of melody and a 
(1750-1825), 
remembered for his unpleasant relations 
with Mozart, was a pupil of Gluck and a 
prolific and successful opera composer in 


breadth of style. Salieri 


his day. The exuberance of his overture 
suggests a bold spirit. Interest in this 
record is not necessarily limited to one 
composer, but it should be said that 
Schippers has chosen two unusual con- 
certos by the now ubiquitous Vivaldi. 
Apparently there is still a lot of pay dirt 
to be found in the Vivaldi stream of music. 
His “‘Al Santo Sepolcro’’ concerto is one 
of a group he wrote for performance in 
churches on feast day afternoons. ‘The 
other concerto is fascinating with its many 
soloists, among which are flutes, mandolins, 
large lutes and Salmoe. For the lutes and 
the latter instruments, no longer in use, 
the editor has substituted two harps and 
Heckelphones (an instrument in the 
clarinet register). The annotator says 
that the instrumentation was unique in 
18th-century musical history and that the 
work was probably written to show off 
the young girl musicians of the Ospitale 
della Pieta. 


this concerto nevertheless cannot be rated 


Obviously a virtuoso work, 


there was an 
inspirational urge in Vivaldi when he 
wrote it which assuredly Schippers im- 
parts. The 


as a musical showpiece; 


recording is gratifyingly 


realistic. P.H.R. 

-_ 

VIVALDI: The Seasons, Op. 8, Nos. 1-4; 
I Musici. Epic LC-3216, $4.98. THE 
SAME: Philharmonia String Orchestra 
conducted by Carlo Maria 
Angel 35216, $4.98 or $3.48. 


Giulini. 


ARECENTLY, a performance of The 
Seasons by the Virtuosi di Roma _ was 
RCA Victor (LHMV-26). 
Stylistically it is, in my estimation, un- 


issued by 


These latest issues are fine 
performances in their own rights, but 
comparison leaves me in favor of the 
Virtuosi di Roma. I Musici plays hand- 
somely, but more in the modern manner 
than in the 18th-century manner, and 
without a conductor this ensemble tends 
to too many semi-colons between phrases 
and sections. This is not immediately 
perceptible until one compares their per- 
formance with that of the Virtuosi. More- 
over, the recording is too boldly modern 
for this type of music, even a bit strident 
at times. Giulini aims for the right style 
but he is lacking in the rhythmic vivacity 
of the Virtuosi and all the fast sections 
are paced at a slower tempi than either 
of the others. The recording in the Angel 
disc is more mellow. 


surpassed. 


It is not a matter of 
speed in the fast sections, but of spirit. 
The Virtuosi in adopting slightly faster 
tempi might have been less successful had 
not lighter bowing technique been em- 
ployed to convey the true style of the 
allegro sections of this score. Fasano, 
the conductor of the Virtuosi, achieves a 
true poetic feeling in the slower sections 
without undue sentiment, and he more 
deftly handles the humor in the second 
section. All three of the performances 
have their attributes, and, of the three, the 
Angel one has the best notes. —P.H.R. 
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Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra; Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor LM- 
1934, $3.98. 


ABACK in December of 1948, Reiner 
made the first recording of this enduring 
score by Barték. It wasan event hailed 
by all and Reiner’s performance was justly 
praised. That performance came out 
simultaneously on 78 rpm (6 sides) and 
on a single LP, but the LP was not as 
good as the 78. The new LP is better 
than either previous issue, except that 
Reiner is surprisingly disinclined to take 
advantage of the unique dramatic possi- 
bilities implicit in the chromatic timpani. 
In praising the first issue A.W.P. said: 
“Reiner has captured the varying moods 
of this kaleidoscopic orchestral picture 
with uncanny sagacity, faithfully recreat- 
ing the composer's printed intentions’’. 
What more can there be said? Plenty, 
for the sound here is superb and Reiner is, 
if anything, even more expressive in this 
performance than he was before. If the 
first record was recommended for 1948's 
“must’’ list, this one is recommended at 
the top of today’s. Despite some formid- 
able competition (Ormandy in particular) 
Reiner and RCA engineers come out at 


the top. —P.H.R. 
* 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto in D, 
Op. 61; Artur Balsam with the Winter- 
thur Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Clemens Dahinden. Concert Hall 
CHS-1239, $3.98. 


HUMMEL: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
O.p 85; CLEMENTI: Sonata, Op. 40, 
No. 2; Artur Balsam with the Winter- 
thur Symphony Orchestra (in the 
concerto) conducted by Otto Acker- 

Concert Hall CHS-1241, $3.98. 


mann. 


ATHESE originally 
issued several years ago by Concert Hall 
in the Limited Editions for subscribers 
only. The Beethoven is the composer's 
own arrangement of his famous violin 
concerto and curiously the first version to 
be published. Until this recording, and a 
later one by Helen Schnabel (SPA 45) were 


issued, no one ever talked about this work. 


recordings were 


June, 1956 


—William Cowper 


Be that as it may, great violin virtuosos 
for nearly 150 years have given the original 
version precedence and, for all its charm, 
the piano version has remained a forgotten 
work. Of the two releases of this work, 
the one by Helen Schnabel, F. Charles 
Adler and the Vienna Orchestra is the 
more intensified performance and_ the 
better recording, but Balsam and Da- 
hinden give a praiseworthy performance. 


Hummel (1778-1837) was the great 
rival of Beethoven. His concertos were an 
inspiration to Chopin, who modeled his 
own on those of Hummel. For invention, 
fluency and technique, Hummel was a 
whiz, but his concertos were more pre- 
tentious than Beethoven's despite their 
more varied technique. They are not easy 
works to perform, so—as one writer has 
aptly said—Hummel “is far from being 
what he was so long considered as being- 
a poor Beethoven.” Be that as it may, 
his concertos remain museum pieces. The 
best of them is the present one and the 
one in B minor, Op. 89. Maybe this re- 
cording will revive interest in a composer- 
pianist who, in his day, was more popular 
with the public than his greater rival 
Beethoven. The reawakened interest in 
Clementi, occasioned by Horowitz’s recent 
discovery of this composer, is sustained by 
the inclusion of his Sonata, Op. 40, No. 2, 
which is a work of elegance and charm, 
qualifying him as an Italian Mozart. 
Having owned this record (Limited 
Edition) for a number of years, I find that 
it has been the Clementi that supplied an 
incentive to return to it more often than 
the Hummel, but I do think the latter has 
its place in the scheme of reviving interest 
in neglected works, if only to cinch the 
argument in favor of Beethoven. Mr. 
Balsam has been called a musician of 
taste and discretion, and chis he proves in 
his present performances. I can imagine 
a more brilliant virtuoso being less discreet 
in the concerto and making it more of a 
tour de force, but he and Mr. Ackermann 
seem to be of a similar mind, which is to 
the good. The recording is satisfactory 
but not of present-day standards. 


—P.H.R. 
« 


FRANCK: Symphonic Variations; RIM- 
SKY-KORSAKOV: Concerto in C 
sharp minor, Op. 30; Paul Badura- 
Skoda (piano) with Philharmonic Sym- 


phony Orchestra of London conducted 
by Artur Rodzinski. Westminstei 
Laboratory Series W-LAB-7030, $7.50. 


ABADURA-SKODA recorded the Rim- 
sky-Korsakov work some years back, but 
this performance is in every way finer 
with greater clarity in detail. These 
works make strange bedfellows, the often 
blatant showmanship of the Rimsky with 
its bold brasses (surely Shostakovich got 
the idea of pitting a trumpet against the 
piano in his concerto from Rimsky) and 
the discreet Franck. 
Discretion is indicated in the Franck and 
Badura-Skoda has realized this. He per- 
forms this work with lyrical grace and a 
Rodzinski 
is more successful in the Rimsky than in 
the Franck; in the latter he is not always 
en rapport with the pianist and a bit too 
businesslike for my taste, but the per- 
formance is worth owning for the sensi- 
tivity of Badura-Skoda, and, needless to 
say, the clarity of the fine recording. Other 
versions of the Franck include the fine 
performance of Gieseking with von Kara- 
jan, who seems no closer to the soloist than 
Rodzinski, and the equally fine perform- 
ance of Ciccolini, who has a knowing 
Frenchman—Cluytens—for his conductor. 
Neither of these latter versions has quite 


romanticism — of 


sensivity for its poetic content. 


the sound values of the present one. 


P.H.R. 
e 


LISZT: Mephisto Waltz No. 1; Mazeppa; 
Hamlet; Prometheus; the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Muenchinger. London LL-1356, $3.98. 


ATHE Prometheus and Mephisto Waltz 
are re-couplings, having appeared pre- 
viously on LD-9153. The Mazeppa is 
new, and rather better played than the 
performances under Fistoulari, 
and Graunke. Interest focuses on the 
Hamlet, which has not been recorded pre- 
This tenth of Liszt’s highly 
underrated tone poems (between Hungaria 
and Hunnenschlacht) has little to do with 
the usual conception of Shakespeare’s 
tragic hero. It was inspired (in 1858) by 
the interpretation of Bogumil Dawison, 
who played Hamlet not as a dreamer but 
as a man of action. Like all of Lizst’s 
programmatic works it sometimes gets 
inundated in its own fustian, but it has 
its moments of real grandeur, too, and 
deserves rather more attention from mod- 
ern conductors than it has received. 
Muenchinger’s performance is not the 
ultimate, but it suffices. As much could 
be said of his Mazseppa and Prometheus, 
but I find little in his Mephisto to suggest 
Wonderful 


sound. tA. 
* 


Dixon, 


viously. 


the personification involved. 


MENEDLSSOHN: A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; Philharmonic Promenade Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Westminster Laboratory Series W-LAB 
7038, $7.50. 
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ROSSINI-RESPIGHI: Rossiniana;: 
SUPPE: Overture 


Night in Vienna; 


Vorninge, Noon and 
same orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult West- 
minster Laboratory Series W-LAB 
7041, $7.50. 


AIF Sir Adrian Boult does not achieve 
the dazzling wonderment that Toscanini 
does in the Scherzo, elsewhere he convevs 
the fleet-footed delicacy of the fairy folk. 
However, he inclines to musicianly ele- 
gance and care which are attributes in 
themselves, but there is more magic in 
this score than he conveys. He is definitely 
challenged by Toscanini, Fricsay and 
Reiner though only the latter has the 
advantage ot comparable recording Tos- 
canini plays six of the eight selections (his 
finale with female voices is memorable), 
Fricsay all eight, Reiner and Boult seven 
the finale is omitted There is much to 
be said in favor of the reproductive quality 
to be found in this record—the overall 
clarity and consistent excellence of sound 
With many, this will be a definite selling 
point. 


Boult’s musicianly care is applied to 
better results in the Rossini-Respighi 
ballet score. It is somewhat surprising to 
find an Englishman relishing the zest of 
the final Tarantella though neither he nor 
the others, who have played this score for 
LP, quite suggest the puro sangue marking 
which literally translated means “pure 
blood,” implying what vou will. It has 
been said that the blood of Neapolitan 
dancers is often stimulated by vino puro 
when they dance the tarantella. Mavbe 
this was the implication that Rossini 
intended \nyway, Boult suggests a 
good time by all in the dance with a 
musical orderliness that must be ap- 
plauded, if it does not suggest indulgence 
in wine. His performance of this work is 
smoother than any other and the clearest 
ind best sounding lo assure distortion- 
free sound, the Tarantella is on the reverse 
face of the disc It is followed bv the 
Suppé overture, a follow-up on the con- 


ductor’s recent performances of other 

Suppé overtures to be found on W-LAB 

7033 —P.H.R. 
7 


MUSSORGSKY: Night on Bare Moun- 
tain; KODALY: Hary Janos Suite; 
Philharmonic Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski West- 
minster Laborator Series W-LAB 
7034. $7.50 


AMUSSORGSKY'S Night on a Bar 
Vountain is music that speaks for itself 
given a good orchestral technician who 
shuns "'interpreting’’ as Rodzinski does 
Placed at the opening of a record, it comes 
off soundwise to fullest advantage. Rod- 
zinski is surprisingly adept in conveying 
the various moods of Kodaly’s familiai 
operatic suite. He savors the satire and 
humor of this score like a gourmet savors 

piquant repast. His chief competitors 
ire Georg Solti, the Hungarian, who is 
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not as well recorded, and the redoubtable 

Hungarian-American, Eugene Ormandy, 

who has the best orchestra at his command 

but soundwise does not have the clarity 
of detail accorded Rodzinski. Here, the 

Hary Janos suite had to be divided (else- 

where it is intact), an essential necessity 

to preserve sound values in a Lab series 

record P.H.R 

* 

NIELSEN: Symphony No. 3, Op. 27 
(Sinfonia Espansiva); Ruth Guldbaek 
soprano), Erik Sjoberg (baritone), and 
the Danish National Orchestra con- 
ducted by John Frandsen. Epic LC- 


3225, $3.98. 


AIN THE valuable biography published 
by Macmillan, Robert Simpson speaks of 
the Espansiva as a sunny apotheosis of 
the northern esthetic: “In relation to the 
rest of Scandinavia, the Danish atmos- 
phere might almost be called Mediter- 
ranean, and the Third Symphony com- 
pletely sums up this attractive side of the 
country and its generous, hospitable 
people” But the title implies much 
more than mere geniality; for instance, 
note its rising terraces of tonality to the 
farthest point possible from a given key 

This is a magnificent work, really, and 

one must be thankful to Epic for having 

done it so much justice. For this is a 

thoroughly tine performance in all of its 

ispects, and very well recorded as well. 

The old London version, which was a 

dubbing from 78s, now may be retired 

with honor —J.L. 

6 

RAVEL: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales ; 
Va Mére l'Oye; Menuet Antique; Or- 
chestre National conducted by André 
Cluytens Introduction and Allegro; 
Lily Laskine (harp), Pascal String Quar- 
tet, Jean-Pierre Rampal (flute), Ulysse 
Delécluse (clarinet Angel LP disc 
35173, $4.98 and $3.98 

AA SUPERB recording and outstanding 

playing by the Orchestre National de la 

Radiodiffusion Francaise make the orches- 

tral portions of this disc worthwhile. The 

conducting of Cluytens is good if not 
truly memorable; however, it is not in the 
class of Ansermet'’s offerings of this music, 
nor is Ma Mére l'Oye anything near 

Koussevitzky’s ravishing performance. As 

for the elegant Introduction and Allegro, 

it is simply marvelous and quite the best 
recorded performance I can remember. 
—C.J.L. 

* 

ROSSINI: Overtures—William Tell, The 
Siege of Corinth, Il Signor Bruschino, 
Tancredi, and La Cenerentola; the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Pierino LL-1366, 
$3.98. 


Gamba. London 


AAGAINST formidable competition this 
young maestro manages to hold his own 
rather well. That is not to say, by any 


means, that these performances are in- 


formed with the last measure of Rossin:an 
style. But they are all right, and at least 
as idiomatic as those that certain other 
Italian conductors have elicited from 
non-Italian orchestras—always excepting 
Toscanini, whose William Tell is just 
about the last word. Resonant sound 

1A = 

« 


SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2 in C, 
Op. 61; the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Paul 


Mercury MG-50102, $3.98. 


Paray. 


AABSOLUTELY first class. This is 
probably the trickiest symphony in the 
romantic literature and more than one 
gifted conductor has come to grief with 
it. Of the seven versions extant only 
those of Bernstein and Mitropoulos, it 
seems to me, are worthy of comparison 
with Paray'’s, and neither of those re- 
cordings is up to this one sonically. 
Paray keeps the work constantly in the 
air, where it belongs, soaring like a graceful 
bird and singing all the while. Highly 
recommended. ia Ss 
ae 


SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto; Symphony 
No. 3 in C; respectively David Oistrakh 
(violin) with the Stockholm Festival 
Orchestra conducted by Sixten Ehrling 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Kletzki. Angel 35315, 
$4.98 or $3.48. 


AONE cannot but shout for joy at this 
pair of performances. The Concerto has 
been in need of such a performance as 
Oistrakh’s since the Heifetz version began 
to be a sonic relic some years ago. And 
I have not been so satisfied with a Third 
since the HMV shellac of the thirties. Of 
course, there are things wrong with both 
sides of this disc; Ehrling is rather more 
deferent than he should have been and 
Kletzki misses something of the admittedly 
elusive magic in the symphony. Also, 
the sound in either case is less than the 
highest fi. But no amount of quibbling 
should obscure the fact that this is an 
extremely desirable issue and not at all the 
peculiar coupling it might have been if 
the Third had fared as well on LP as its 
companion works. J.L 
* 
STRAUSS-DESORMIERE: Le Beau 
Danube (Ballet Music); Paris Opéra 
Orchestra conducted by Manuel Rosen- 
thal. Capitol P-18006, $3.98. 


STRAUSS-DESORMIERE: Le Beau 
Danube (Ballet Music); ROSSINI: 
William Tell—Ballet Music; London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Martinon. London LL-1383, $3.98. 


AIT IS ironical that two recordings of 
Roger Désormiére’s arrangement of music 
of Johann Strauss, Jr. for Leonide Mas- 
sine’s ballet Le Beau Danube should be 
released so close together. The ballet 


was first produced in a two act version in 
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For the astute collector.. 


list of 


Hi-Fi LANDMARKS! 
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DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
AND THE 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 











SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Symphony No. 10 in E Minor 
Noted for the “‘cleanest low end” on records! 


Spectacular definition of tympani and double 
basses. ML 4959 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 

Violin Concerto (David Oistrakh, violin) 
Splendid reproduction of the solo violin. 
High Fidelity's reviewer wrote, ‘‘the sound of 


the instruments seems to leap into your 
living room.”” ML 5077 





EUGENE ORMANDY 
AND THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 











TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (“‘Pathetique’’) 
Certainly the mightiest version of this mighty 
work. Removal of the shell on the Academy 
of Music stage (used to project sound into 


the hall) adds a new dimension of sound to 
this Philadelphia recording! ML 4544 


MOUSSORGSKY-RAVEL 
Pictures at an Exhibition 


STRAVINSKY 
Firebird Suite 
Two hi-fi display pieces back to back for the 


first time. Both scores employ a tremendous 
range of orchestral color. ML 4700 


PORTS OF CALL 


(Ibert: Ports of Call; Ravel: Bolero, La 
Valse and Pavane; Chabrier: Espana; 
Debussy: Clair de Lune) 


A brilliant, bargain collection of exhibition 
workouts for the Hi-Filadelphians. ML 4983 


STRAVINSKY 

Le Sacre du Printemps and Petrouchka 
First coupling of these works, both of which 
exploit the full resources of the modern 
orchestra. Philadelphia’s special effects de- 
partment has a field day—in hi-fi! ML 5030 


June, 1956 


meslore) ge i> 


RACHMANINOFF 
Symphony No. 3 in A Minor 


One of the truly magnificent orchestral re- 
cordings ever made. Rachmaninoft's sombre, 
dark-hued score fairly glows! ML 4961 


WAGNER PROGRAM 


A hi-fi thriller by 
orchestra!" ML 4865 


“the world’s greatest 





SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. 
AND THE 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 











ELGAR 
Enigma Variations, Serenade in E Minor 
and Cockaigne Overture 


Sensational balance between the choirs of 
the orchestra and, among other things, a 
tympani crescendo that lifts you, right out 
of your chair. ML 5031 


BERLIOZ OVERTURES 


Spectacular sound and spectacular playing 
on the part of the woodwinds in a recording 
that explores the full dynamic range of the 
orchestra from pppppp to ffffff! ML 5064 





E. POWER BIGGS 











ART OF THE ORGAN 


A fabulous study in cathedral acoustics as 
Biggs takes a hi-fi tour of 17 great European 
organs. KSL-219 


BACH 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


Biggs plays the Toccata 14 times—on 14 
different organs including the controversial 
instrument in Britain’s Royal Festival Hall. 
ML 5032 


POULENC 

Concerto in G Minor for Organ, Strings and 
Tympani 

Long a hi-fi demonstration favorite in that 

it contains the lowest organ note ever re- 

corded. Ithas rattled many aspeaker! ML 4329 








BRUNO WALTER 
AND THE 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 











BRUCKNER 
Te Deum (Frances Yeend, Martha Li ton, 
David Lloyd and the Westminster Choir) 


Expert miking and excellent Carnegie Hall 
acoustics achieve the almost impossible in 
recording this huge choral work. ML 4980 


BRAHMS 
Double Concerto in A Minor for Violin and 
’Cello (Isaac Stern, Leonard Rose) 


Notable for crystal clear definition between 
the soloists and between them and:-the or- 
chestra. ML 5076 





IGOR STRAVINSKY 











STRAVINSKY —Pulcinella 


An example where extreme clarity of record- 
ing adds immensely to the effectiveness of a 
marvelous interplay of instruments. ML 4830 


STRAVINSKY 

L’ Histoire du Soldat-Suite, Octet, Symphony 
of Winds 

A “you are there’’ liveness makes this one 


of the finest woodwind recordings in the 
catalog. ML 4964 





TWO HI-FI “SLEEPERS” 











SHOSTAKOVITCH—Ballet Russe 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Serenade Melancolique (Efrem Kurtz and 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra) 


Each of the important instruments does a 
solo stint in the Shostakovitch Ballet. Here's 
a fare Opportunity to examine their indi- 
vidual characteristics in a recording of high- 
est fidelity! ML 4671 


RACHMANINOFF 


Symphonic Dances (Eric Leinsdorf ana 
the Rochester Philharmonic) 


This lush score—as yet “undiscovered’’ by 
record audiences—is a natural for the hi-fi 
treatment. Turn up the bass for marvelous 
effects in the ‘‘kitchen’’ department. ML 4621 


HH ““Columbia’’ @ @ 
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1924 and later revised into a single act. 
This latter was performed in Monte Carlo 
in 1933; subsequently it met with re- 
sounding success in America. The music 
is drawn from the waltzes, polkas, quad- 
rilles, etc. of the Waltz King, arranged in 
a charming and clever manner. Few 
pieces are given even semi-complete, with 
the exception of the famous Blue Danube, 
which is also somewhat shortened. The 
arrangement is skillfully done and the 
orchestration is bright and lively. 


Each of the recordings has much to 
recommend it. The Capitol version is 
conducted by Manuel Rosenthal, who is 
best remembered as the arranger of Offen- 
bach's Gaité Parisienne and Offenbachiana. 
He has a genuine flair for this sort of 
music and has received excellent support 
from the orchestra and the engineers. 
The other version is equally splendid, and 
has the added benefit of the dances from 
Rossini’s opera William Tell. These are 
also played with virtuoso brilliance by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Jean Martinon's knowing direction. Per- 
formance-wise, these two recordings are 
about equal, with the bonus of Rossini 
throwing the balance toward the London 
version R.R 

® 
TCHAIKOVSKY: /8/2 Overture; RIM- 

SK Y-KORSAKOV: 

Overture; London Symphony Orchestra 
Scherchen. 
Series W- 


Russian Easter 
conducted by Hermann 
Westminster Laboratory 
LAB-7043, $7.50 


ATHIS is a re-issue with smoother sound 
to the reproduction. Both of these per- 
formances are listed among the preferred 
P.H.R. 


\ ersic ms 
* 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade in C for 
String Orchestra, Op. 48; Mozartiana 
Suite No. 4 in G), Op. 61; Lamoureux 
Concerts Orchestra conducted by Paul 


Van Kempen. Epic LC-3213, $4.98. 


AVAN KEMPEN has rightfully come in 
for some high praise for his Tchaikovsky 
performances, most of which were accom- 
plished with the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra. While one would have 
liked to have had his association with that 
orchestra extended to these works, one 
cannot deny that the French orchestra 
does justice to his interpretative sensitiv- 
ity. But there is a difference in sound be- 
tween the two orchestras, and I think the 
string section of the Amsterdam is supe- 
Yet, Van Kem- 
pen’s performance of the lovely Serenade 


rior to the present one. 


is well out in front of all others. I suspect 
that Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra will be re-doing their old version 
which is now withdrawn. One might wait 
for comparison, particularly since the 
coupling here is not one of Tchaikovsky's 
best works. Of the four suites that the 
composer wrote, this one is the weakest 
despite his affection for Mozart. His 
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treatment of the composer's Ave Verum is 

offending to one familiar with the original. 

Of the three versions of this work, Van 

Kempen's is easily the best; neither Fis- 

toulari nor Rodzinski achieve such delicate 

effects. Good sound in both peiform- 

ances. J.N. 

* 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Sleeping Beauty (Bal- 
let Suite); Orchestra of the Paris Opéra 
conducted by Manuel Rosenthal. Capi- 
tol P-18005, $3.98. 


AROSENTHAL, well known as a com- 
poser and as an arranger, has on occasion 
impressed one as belonging to a select 
rank of conductors. But here his work is 
disappointing. In the first place, the 
arrangement of the suite seems to lack 
continuity; and in the second, many of 
the tempi are exaggerated. One is aware 
of order and a certain polish in the orches- 
tral playing, but this is scarcely enough in 
the face of so much good LP competition. 
The recording as far as it goes is accept- 
able, but it wants additional presence. 
c.. 
. 
VERDI-MACKERRAS: The Lady and 
the Fool (Ballet Suite); New Symphony 
Orchestra of London conducted by 
Robert Irving. London 10’. LC-9218, 
$2.98. 


AAMERICANS heard Mackerras’ adap- 
tation of Verdi during the last Sadler's 
Wells Ballet Company tour. It served a 
dull choreography as well as it should have. 
Heard without visual support, it sounds 
like ballet and anything but Verdi. 
Mackerras has done what he was paid to do 
without a doubt; but it seems to me that 
he accomplished little in achieving his 
ends. at 
e 
WAGNER: Jannhaeuser—Overture; Tris- 
tan und Isolde—Prelude and Liebestod; 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Artur Rodzinski. 
Westminster Laboratory Series W-LAB 
7035, $7.50. 


ATHIS is the third recording that Rod- 
zinski has made of the Tristan music and 
by far the best. It is played with a sensi- 
tivity of detail and a_ well schooled, 
emotional fervor. While one may miss 
the passion and the elegiac depth of 
feeling that Toscanini brings to these 
excerpts, one cannot refute the beauty of 
sound in this recording or the tenderness 
that Rodzinski brings to his interpretation 
of the Liebestod, nor the singing character 
he obtains from the strings in the Prelude 
and elsewhere. The orchestra does not 
sound as large as usually associated with 
Wagner, and it does not achieve the big- 
ness of climaxes that can be heard else- 
where. But the orchestra seems completely 
right for a recording of this kind in which 
lucidity and instrumental detail are es- 
pecially gratifying. Rodzinski’s perform- 
ance of the Tannhaeuser is performed with 


well savored musical understanding. If 
he shuns stress of dramatic excitement in 
the climaxes, he does make his points 
effectively nevertheless and it is good to 
hear the latter pages of this overture with 
comparable fidelity to the opening ones. 
Of course, that is the intention of West- 
-P.H.R. 


minster’s lab series. 


BAND 


British Band Classics: Suite No. 1 in E 
flat, Op. 28-a, and No. 2 in F, Op. 28-b 
(Holst); Toccata Marziale; Folk Song 
Suite (Vaughan Williams); the East- 
man Symphonic Wind Ensemble con- 
ducted by Frederick Fennell. Mercury 
MG-40015, $3.98. 


ANOTHING ever seemed to me as 
dreary as those band versions of the 
classics that used to be the only live music 
around in the summer. My prejudice 
never would have taken shape, surely, 
if bands as good as Fennell’s had been 
playing music as good as_ this—works 
written expressly for band, and every 
bit worthy of the famous composers they 
represent. Holst’s two suites, quite 
unlike his better known pieces, are devoid 
of mystique and full of unashamed melody, 
the second being in effect a set of Hamp- 
shire folk tunes in elaborate garb. (The 
earlier one, written in 1909, was the first 
modern masterwork for band.) The 
virtuosic Toccata Marziale comes off 
with especially stunning effect, and the 
more familiar Vaughan Williams piece 
(both date from 1924) is a veritable feast 
of delight. Overwhelming sound. ies 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


ROSTROPOVICH PLAYS BACH: 
Suites for Cello Unaccompanied, No. 2 
in D minor and No. 5 in C minor; Air 
from Orchestral Suite No. 3 in D (tran- 
scription for cello and strings), and 
Adagio from Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C (transcription for cello and piano); 
Mstislav Rostropovich (cello), with an 
unidentified string orchestra conducted 
by N. Anosov and Vladimir Yampolsky 
(piano). Vanguard VRS-6026, $4.98. 


ATO SAY that Rostopovich is not so 
much a cellist as Gilels is a pianist or 
Oistrakh a fiddler is not to denigrate the 
considerable artistry that he displays in 
this recorded recital. The Manhattan 
critics made much of his musicianship, 
and all of it is amply evidenced here, but 
there was general agreement on the small- 
ness of his tone, which is not evidenced 
here. To fill a microphone is not to fill 
Carnegie Hall. So, no one who hears this 
disc can fail to marvel at the beauty of 
the Rostropovich tone, the chaste pro- 
priety of his interpretations, the bull’s 
eye accuracy of his intonation. Richly 
sonorous sound. ke 
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BORODIN: Quartet No. 2 in D; SHOS- 
TAKOVICH: Quartet No. 1, Op. 49; 
Armenian State String Quartet. Angel 
35239, $4.98 or $3.48. 


ATHIS is a sensitive, well balanced 
ensemble but its intonation is not always 
perfect. The recording is excellent and 
tonally pure. Both quartets are available 
in excellent domestic releases but in 
different couplings. Except for the Noc- 
turne in the Borodin quartet, which is 
played here with no rubato, the _per- 
formance of the gifted Hollywood String 
Quartet is preferred. Shostakovich’s first 
quartet, with its simplicity, is preferable 
to his later ones, and it is exceptionally 
well played here. But here again, the 
Guilet Quartet’s performance on M-G-M 
is a strong competitor; and its disc-mate, 
the well written Prokofiev first quartet, 
is worth knowing. The Hollywood Quar- 
tet’s Borodin (Capitol 8187) is coupled 
with the Tchaikovsky Quartet No. 1, 
P.H.R. 


excellently performed. 
* 
DELIUS: Violin Sonata No. 2; Max 
Rostal (violin) and Colin Horsley 
(piano); Cello Sonata; Caprice and 
Elegy; Serenade from Hassan; Anthony 
Pini (cello) and Wilfrid Parry (piano). 
Westminster WN- or SWN-18133, $4.98 
or $3.98. 


AEXCEPTING only the Caprice and 
Elegy of 1930, which was conceived for 
cello and orchestra anyhow, all of these 
works date from the years before Delius 
was afflicted with paralysis and blindness. 
Perforce, therefore, they are less intense 
products than the larger pieces with which 
we have become familiar in recent phono- 
graphic seasons. By the same token, 
however, they are particularly repre- 
sentative examples of the distinctive 
esthetic that Deryck Cooke describes as 
“a subtle, magical stream of enchanting 
sound”. The sonatas, both in a single 
continuous movement, are unique in their 
ability to sustain interest despite an utter 
lack of classical contrasts or of tensions in 
any usual sense. They are, indeed, noth- 
ing if not protracted chordal progressions 
—but so devoid of cliché as to constitute 
fascinating adventures beyond the _ har- 
monic horizon of their time. Superb 
performances all, and beautifully recorded. 


AS. 


* 
GINASTERA: Quartet No. 1; LAJHTA: 
Quartet No. 7, Op. 49; The Paganini 
Quartet. Decca DL-9823, $3.98. 


ATHE Paganini Quartet, headed by 
Henri Temianka, applies itself to two 
interesting works, seemingly motivated by 
similar sources, from different parts of the 
world. Alberto Ginastera, born in 1916, 
is regarded as ‘‘an outstanding composer 
of the young generation in Argentina,” 
ind Laszlo Lajhta, born 1892, is a well 
known composer and conductor in his 
native Hungary. The interest in both 
these works derives from their rhythmic 
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impulse and their folklore impulses. Each 
has a dramatic intensity and forcefulness 
that holds the listener's attention, perhaps 
as much for the brilliant absorption of the 
players as for the music itself. There is 
much virtuosity in both quartets, which 
are skillfully devised. The Paganini 

Quartet, usually associated with more 

suavity of tone, dig into these works as 

though to the manner born. The folk 
idiom is both cases is an assimilation 
rather than a prototype of such material. 

Lajhta was associated with the folk music 

movement in Hungary with Barték and 

Kodaly, but his style is quite different. 

There is no profundity in either work; 

rather, a contemporary fervor intensified 

by elemental rhythmic patterns and 

pungent harmonies. Both men have a 

complete understanding of the function 

and correlation of the four instruments. 
P:R. 
_ 

HAYDN: Quartet in C, Op. 33, No. 3 
(“The Bird"); Quartet in B flat, Op. 76, 
No. 4 (“Sunrise’’); Quartetto Italiano. 
Angel 35297, $4.98 or $3.48. 


ATHIS ensemble has a gracious lyrical 
quality that is typical of Italian string 
players at their best, but they lack rhyth- 
mic vitality. It would be hard to deny 
that the musicianship of this foursome 
was not pleasurable, or that their approach 
to these works not essentially right. It is 
all a matter of what one likes and finds 
the most desirable with which to live. 
The Schneider Quartet has recorded all 
the quartets of Op. 33—No. 3 is available 
coupled with No. 4. (Haydn Society 20). 
The Budapest Quartet has recorded the 
complete Op. 76. No. 4. is available 
coupled with No. 3—the famous ‘Em- 
peror”’ quartet (Columbia ML-4923). In 
both cases, the present works are more 
imaginatively performed. Yet, for those 
who do not wish to invest heavily in 
Haydn these performances will be a wise 
choice since this is a gifted and sensitive 
ensemble well treated by the recording 


engineers. -P.H.R. 
* 


PROKOFIEV: Sonata in D, Op. 94; 
KHACHATURIAN, Karen: Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 1; David 
Oistrakh and Vladimir Yampolsky. 
Angel 35306, $4.98 or $3.48. 


ADESPITE the excellence of several 
noted violinists’ performances of the Pro- 
kofiev sonata, I have always had an affec- 
tion for Szigeti’s version. It was he who 
first introduced the work to me, and that 
was an event I recall with pleasure. To- 
day’s wonderful engineering can dim the 
glory of the best performances of yester- 
year despite the excellence of the artists. 
But given an artist like Oistrakh, who is 
at home base in a work like this, and add- 
ing lifelike reproduction, one’s admiration 
for any other performance is somewhat 
tempered. For Oistrakh plays this work 
as well as any other and technically he is 
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“Ole!” you’re in sunny Spain when you 
hear José Albeniz and Orchestra playing 
‘El Relicario,’ ‘A Bunch of Roses,’ ‘Lady 
of Spain,’ ‘La Dolores,’ ete. (DL 8265). 
You can also go on sparkling HI-FI 
Musical Holidays to Paris (DL 8161°), 
Vienna (DL 8150°), The Alps (DL 8141°), 
Hawaii (DL 8138) and Havana (DL 8134)! 


*Recorded in Europe by Deutsche Grammophon 


*DECCA «a 


RECORDS 
a New World ofr Sound 


often ahead of his forerunners. There are 
some works that Oistrakh, with his roman- 
tic style, does not please me in at all—his 
Mozart and his Bach are examples. But 
in Prokofiev, he more than pleases me; 
he is completely satisfying. To make 
matters more persuasive, he plays a fine 
sonata by Aram Khachaturian’s nephew, 
Karen, whose lyrical gifts and romantic 
bent are very ‘tasteful, despite obvious 
influences. This youthful composer has 
talent and he knows how to write for the 
violin. With Oistrakh introducing his 
Op. 1, he is assured of a wide audience. 


—P.H.R. 


° 

RAVEL: Violin Sonata; Tzigane;: Kad- 
disch; Piéce en forme de habanera; 
Berceuse; Zino Francescatti (violin) 
and Artur Balsam (piano). Columbia 
ML-5058, $3.98. 


AOUTSTANDING in all respects. This 
is the only modern recording of the sonata 
that seems to me entirely acceptable, all 
of the others being stylistically question- 
able excepting that of Fuchs (which also 
enlists Balsam, by the way) and the latter 
is less sensibly coupled. Francescatti's 
Tzigane does not have quite the perfection 
of Heifetz’s but it is better than any of 
the competition save perhaps Oistrakh’s 
(which I have not yet heard). The shorter 
works are LP “‘firsts’’ as far as I know. 
In sum, a well planned program, hand- 


somely executed. The accompanist 
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essentially German predisposition is thor- 
oughly disguised (he is to these ears the 
best in the business) and the violinist’s 
mastery of the Ravelian idiom is of course 


manitest Good sound J L 


KEYBOARD 


BACH: Eight Little Preludes and Fugues; 
Fantasy inG; E. Power Biggs (organ 
Columbia LP disc ML-5078, $3.98. 


AADDITIONAL fruit from Biggs’ Euro- 
pean tour of last summer. The charming 
Little Preludes and Fugues are played on 
eight different, superb European organs 
5 German, one each from Alsace, Holland, 
ind Austria Che lovely G-major fantasy 
is performed on the Riepp organ at Otto- 
beuren, Germany. Biggs plays this pro- 
gram well enough; the recordings are 


S23. 


with one exception excellent. 


. 

BACH: Wachet auf and Chaconne in D 
minor (trans. Busoni), Toccata and 
Fugue in E minor, Toccata and Fugue in 
D; Agnelle Bundervoet (piano). Lon- 
don Dueretet-Thomson  DTL-93051, 

$4.98 


AFOR reasons difficult for me to explain, 
this well-recorded disc has won a Grand 
Prix du Disque (1955). Its quality, I 
Miss Bunder- 


voet has a glittering tone and unusual 


mean to say, escapes me. 


strength for a female pianist, and her work 
has a certain personality based, I imagine, 
But is all this 
sufficient to give us Bach's expression? 


on her unique athleticism. 
I cannot testify that it does. If you do, 
you will doubtless have some remark to 
make about the good sense of the com- 
mittee that awards the Grand Prix as 


well as one about ‘‘our bloodless critics.” 


Ci4. 


7 
BARTOK: Mikrokosmos; Gyorgy Sandor 
piano). Columbia LP set (3 discs) 


SL-229, $11.94. 


ATHE 153 pieces that make up the 
Vikrokosmos occupied Barték from 1926 
to 1937 
student pianist in the resources of modern 
piano and to attune his ear to the vocabu- 
lary of modern musical expression. The 


Their function is to instruct the 


Vikrokosmos is successful in achieving its 
goal, but I doubt that many will want to 
hear a number of these pieces in a row. 
To these ears, only a few are interesting 
as concert works. The rest so far as 
listening goes—are for Barték scholars and 
those with a special interest in the musical 
folklore of Central Europe. The tiny 
works are played very well in an appro- 
priate percussive style by that eminent 
Bartékian Gyorgy Sandor oe FF 
= 
BUXTEHUDE: Chaconne in E minor, 
Passacaglia in D minor, Chaconne in C 
minor; Chorale Fantasias; Wie schoen 
euchtet der Morgenstern; Ich dank dir 
schon durch deinen Sohn; Ich ruf zu dir, 
Herr Jesu Christ; Alf Linder (organ). 


1608 


Westminster LP disc SWN and WN- 
18117, $3.98 and $4.98. 


ATHIS is but the first disc in a series of 
eleven Westminster intends to issue that 
will be devoted to the complete organ 
works of the celebrated North German 
Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707). The 
artist chosen for this undertaking is Alf 
Linder, organist of Stockholm’s largest 
church. The instrument on which he 
plays is the now familiar organ of Varfru- 
kyrka in Skaenninge, Sweden. The pro- 
gram chosen for this disc is of a high order. 
Che E-minor Chaconne has nobility and a 
dramatic fervor common to many of 
Buxtehude’s best works; but, in addition, 
this composition is suffused with an un- 
common warmth of spirit that places it 
among the loveliest pieces conceived for 
the organ. The Passacaglia is ever so 
similar in layout to Bach's greatest work 
in this form; but however strong it may 
be, it hasn't the power one associates with 
the later 
Chaconne is only 


masterpiece. The C-minor 
moderately engaging 
compared with the one in E minor. The 
Chorale Fantasias, complex and _ highly 
developed, are fine works that were deeply 
admired by Sebastian Bach himself. The 
playing of Alf Linder is well informed and 
mostly enjoyable except where one wants 
a sharper outline of phrase and a bit more 
rhythmic tension. The organ is, of course, 
a superior one; the recording is excellent 
with exceptional clarity and definition in 
the “highs."’ Surfaces on my copy had a 


CLL. 


number of clicks and pops. 
* 

CHOPIN: Nocturnes (complete); Guio- 

mar Novaes (piano); Vox set PL-9632, 


2 discs, $9.96. 


THE SAME: Nocturnes, Vol. 1; Peter 
Katin (piano); London LL-1281, $3.98, 


THE SAME: 6 Nocturnes; Nadia Reisen- 
berg (piano); Westminster Laboratory 
Series W-LAB-7029, $7.50. 


AAS NEW recording of the Chopin Noc- 
turnes mount up, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to choose a set that is satisfying 
in every respect. Novaes is a personality 
among pianists, and she plays most of the 
Nocturnes quite differently from everyone 
else. Listeners who have tired of the 
more popular pieces will find these per- 
formances refreshing, and will, perhaps, 
excuse the occasional disregard for the 
marking and even the notes of the text 
For this listener, Novaes succeeds only 
half the time. Some numbers are played 
with a combination of restraint and imagi- 
nation that marks Chopin playing at its 
very best; 


“ 


others seem unnecessarily 
different."” To list which pieces belong 
to which class would be pointless, for re- 
actions will vary greatly according to 
how Novaes’ unusual ideas strike one’s 
taste. There is individuality and con- 
viction in these interpretations. 

Katin plays the first 10 Nocturnes with 
a maximum of finesse and delicacy, but 


some of the brilliant passages lack climax’ 
It will be interesting to hear what he does 
with a “big’’ work like the C minor, Op. 
48, No. I when the second volume of his 
Nocturnes is issued. While the piano 
sound of both the Novaes and the Katin 
is perfectly satisfactory (though the former 
has the edge), Reisenberg has the advan- 
tage of the extraordinarily realistic record- 
ing of the Westminster Laboratory Series. 
Not only is the sound magnificent, but 
the intelligent and sensitive performances 
are the most satisfying of those under 
consideration. Unfortunately, the engi- 
neer’s extra-scrupulous concern for the 
highest fidelity allows room for only 6 
Nocturnes (as compared with 10 or 11 on 
rhe 6 
have been well selected, including three 
of the most popular (F sharp, Op. 15, No. 
2; E flat, Op. 9, No. 2; A flat, Op. 32, No. 
2), two of the greatest (C minor, Op. 48, 
No. 1; G, Op. 37, No. 2), and the interest- 
ing early work (C sharp minor, Op. Post.) 
which Novaes (unlike Rubinstein and 
Istomin) also includes in her complete set. 


—E.Z. 


one disc in the other recordings). 


s 
FAURE: Theme and Variations, Op. 73; 
Barcarolle, Op. 70; Nocturne, Op. 63, 
No. 6; 5 Impromptus, Op. 25, 31, 34, 91, 
102; Joerg Demus (piano). Westmin- 
ster WN-18118, $4.98 or SWN, $3.98. 


CHABRIER: 10 Pittoresques ; 
Ginette Doyen (piano). Westminster 
WN-18141, $4.98 or SWN, $3.98. 


Piéces 


AINTEREST in late 19th-century French 
piano music has only recently begun to 
equal the popular interest in the painting 
and poetry of that era. These two West- 
minster discs of Chabrier and Fauré sug- 
gest that the regrettable neglect of some 
delightful music has come to an end. 
Although the Fauré Theme and Variations 
(this is the second performance of it on 
LP) and some of the Jmpromptus and 
Nocturnes may be familiar to recital-goers, 
much of the music can bear repeated 
listening, revealing harmonic subtleties 
which often slip by unnoticed on first 
hearing. Demus plays with a modesty 
and lack of excitement that suits the 
music perfectly. The Chabrier pieces are 
so full of sparkle, and so various in mood, 
that one wonders why they are not heard 
more often. They are far from being 
salon pieces, and Miss Doyen’s spirited 
playing does justice to their musical con- 
tent as well as to their pianistic charm. 
Good piano sound on both discs. —E.Z. 
® 
FRESCOBALDI: Toccata in G minor; 
Partite 12 sopra l’'Aria di Ruggiero; 
Capriccio sopra la Battaglia; Aria detta 
la Frescobalda; SCARLATTI: Six 
Sonatas; Sylvia Marlowe (harpsichord). 
Capitol P-8336, $3.98. 


ATHE FOUR well-chosen works by 
Frescobaldi illustrate the composer’s power 
and variety. Three of them ask for care- 
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ful and repeated listening, while the 
fourth—one of thejearliest and most 
amusing attempts to describe a battle 
scene musically—provides occasion for 
some odd harpsichord sound effects. Sylvia 
Marlowe plays all of them admirably, 
with imaginative registration that fre- 
quently gives the harpsichord an almost 
The Scarlatti Sonatas, 
on the reverse, are not among the most 


organ-like sound. 


interesting of these pieces. The sound 
here is rather noisy, and some of the 
lyrical passages are passed over roughly. 
But the Frescobaldi is an important addi- 
tion to the repertory of early Baroque. 
—E.Z. 
* 

MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion; Eugene Malinin (piano). 
LP disc 35317, $4.98 and $3.98. 


Angel 


AHERE is the record debut of yet an- 
other Soviet musician, 26-year-old Eugene 
Malinin. 
technique, poise, and identification with 
the music presented. 
haps the best, straightforward recording 
yet of the Pictures; but it is not complete- 
ly rewarding. There is something about 
the piano and this music that just does 
not mix. The Pictures, striking and 
original though they are, are ungratefully 
written for the piano. Angel's recording 
is not of the best; the piano tone needs 
more concentration and _ solidity.—C.J.L 


It is auspicious in terms of 


Malinin offers per- 


RACHMANINOV: Fifteen Preludes; 
Robert Goldsand (piano). Concert Hall 
Society CHS-1249, $3.98. 


AAPART from the justly praised Lym- 
pany recording of the complete Preludes 
(London LLP-328/29), this is the only 
collection on a single disc of these remark- 
able works. Goldsand plays 15 of the 24 
pieces, ranging from veterans of the reper- 
tory, like the G minor and the ubiquitous 
C sharp minor, to some of the most inter- 
esting works of Op. 32, like the Preludes in 
G major and G sharp minor. Reminiscent 
of Sibelius, these pieces reveal Rach- 
maninov at the height of his powers. (The 
E major, Op. 32, No. 3, though included, is 
not listed in the notes on the record 
sleeve.) Goldsand has both the technical 
equipment to handle with ease the most 
pianistically challenging of these works, 
and the sensitivity to capture the fleeting 
moods of the most introspective. The 
generally good sound is marred by occa- 
sional noisiness and blurring in the loudest 
sections. —E.Z. 
« 


RAVEL: Complete Solo Piano Works; 
Walter Gieseking (piano). Angel LP 
set (3 discs, 5 sides) 3541, $12.94. 


AONE of the outstanding events of the 
year is the appearance of this remarkable 
collection of the Ravel solo piano litera- 
ture performed by the great Walter 
Gieseking. ‘Today this pianist has not 
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the physical strength and tonal power he 
once possessed. As if in compensation 
for this loss, he appears to have extended 
his always considerable command of tonal 
color, tonal weights, rhythmic tensions, 
and pedalling to the point where he now 
may be unique among today’s pianists for 
mastery of the refinements of piano play- 
ing. Because this kind of mastery is 
needed for a large part of the Ravel 
repertoire, Gieseking must, I think, be 
considered preeminent in works of the 
“little Swiss watchmaker.” This is not 
to say that a fine workman such as Casa- 
desus cannot surpass Gieseking in matters 
of finger marksmanship and tonal vigor 
in certain passages in the Scarbo of Gaspard 
de la Nuit or in the Toccata from Le 

Tombeau de Couperin. He can and does, 

but elsewhere Gieseking must be given 

the palm for poetic atmosphere, for un- 
failing musical and expressive coherence. 

Angel's recording is, for once, really 

worthy of Gieseking; it is easily the best 

the pianist has ever obtained, and this 

increases our enjoyment of his sorcery 

immeasurably. CHL. 
* 

SCARLATTI: Sonatas for Harpsichord, 
Vol. 12—Longo 172 in F; 184 inG; 134 
in A minor; 153 in C; 408 inG; 439 
in C; 287 in G; 175 in F minor; 152 
in C; 56 in D; 151 in C; and Longo 
Supplemento 38 in B flat; Fernando 
Valenti. Westminster WN-18102, $4.98, 
or SWN-18012, $3.98. 


Al CAN well recall the first time that I 
heard Valenti, and the excitement derived 
from his playing under far less auspicious 
circumstances than here. <A friend intro- 
duced me to Valenti via his Allegro disc 
(AL-45) entitled ‘Harpsichord Music of 
the Spanish School of Domenico Scar- 
latti.”’ Listening, I was amazed at the 
rhythmic vitality of the performer which, 
despite inferior reproduction, was mani- 
fest. ‘“‘Here isa Spaniard,” said my friend, 
“who has patrician elegance and the 
rhythmic fluency of the flamenco style 
rolled into one."’ Not a bad estimate, I 
thought. Later, I came to agree whole- 
heartedly with his summation of Valenti's 
artistry. This was after the harpsichordist 
began his series of Scarlatti recitals for 
Westminster in which the quality of the 
reproduction did full justice to the man 
and his instrument. 


Mr. Valenti has set a standard in his 
performances and to date he hasn't 
lowered his sights. What an eye-opener 
his brilliantly played F major, L. 172 makes 
with its “extravagant leaps”. To pick 
instant winners among this twelve is no 
easy task but the G major, L. 408 on side 1 
with its ‘‘prankish changes of rhythmic 
meter without altering the time signature” 
and the G major, L. 287 (side 2) are cer- 
tainly winners. And then there is the 
D major, K. 56, an Andante with poetic 
charm. The B flat, L.S. 38 also fascinates 
with its occasional flamboyance. —J.N. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE KEY- 
BOARD MUSIC (Volume 2); Felicja 
Blumental (piano). London LL-1194, 
$3.98. 


AMISS BLUMENTAL once more dis- 
plays her style and musical elegance in a 
miniature way in the works of Angles, 
Soler, Ferrer, Carlos 
Seixas. Most time is given here to the 
works of the Portuguese Seixas (1704- 
1742). These show a becoming melodic 
gift but not the dramatic color or the 
strong structure of the Italian Domenico 
Scarlatti, who was working in Portugal and 
Spain during most of Seixas’ life and 
influencing every composer within ear- 
shot. wt SF 


VOICE 


COUPERIN: Motet de Sainte Suzanne; 
Quatre versets d'un motet compose de 
l'ordre du Roy (1703); Verset du motet 
de l’anee derniere; 15e verset des sept 
versets du motet compose de l’ordre du 
Roy (1705); Dialogus inter Deum et 
Hominem; Jennifer Vyvyan (soprano), 
Elsie Morrison (soprano), William Her- 
bert (tenor), George James (basso) and 
ensemble, with Thomas Goff (harpsi- 
chord), conducted by Anthony Lewis. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL-50079, $4.98. 


Freixanet, and 


AIT IS always good to hear more music 
of this kind, for the opportunities are rare. 
All the pieces presented, however, are 
definitely occasional music, and I do not 
find that they repeat the strong impression 
made by first acquaintance with Couperin’s 
superb Tenebrae. The performances are 
well rehearsed and by any standard com- 
petent. But the four solo singers, with 
their very British voices, do not fit quite 
naturally into this very French music. 
Herbert obviously finds the range of the 
tenor part taxing; listening to him is not 
too comfortable. James is the best of the 
lot, though he too has to reach for a few 
of the high tones. The two sopranos are 
well matched and do fine work in the 
second motet. -P.L.M. 
© 
DUFAY: Missa Caput; Ambrosian Sing- 
ers, conducted by Denis Stevens, with 
James Whelan (trombone). 
Lyre OL-50069, $4.98. 


Oiseau 


ATO THE musicologist this is a release 
of outstanding importance. The Mass is 
one of several that have come down to us 
based upon the Venit ad Petrum antiphon 
(which in this recording is sung by way of 
introduction). It was only recently that 
the ‘‘Caput”’ melody (used also by Okeghem 
and Obrecht among others) was identified 
by the late Dr. Manfred Bukofzer. Since 
this is the first recording of any of these 
related works it will be invaluable to the 
professors. Fortunately it is a fine one. 
The choir is excellent, singing with both 
enthusiasm and insight. An admirably 
sonorous tone is achieved by the use of the 
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accompanying trombone. Those who are 


investigating polyphonic music for the 
first time will find this one of the most 


P.L.M 


attractive Masses. 
e 
THE SINGING BOYS OF MEXICO: 
Cielito lindo (Pablo Santos); La Bamba 
arr. Luis Berber); Las maninitas (arr 
Luis Berber Cancion de Cuna (arr 
Louis Dite); La Zandunga (arr. Felipe 
Estrellita (Ponce); La Gol- 
Adios 


Variquita linda (Marcos Jiminez, arr. 


Ledezma); 


ondrina (arr. J. Jesus Carreno 


Berber); A patsingan (Folk song); Juan 
Colorado (Folk song); Vergin tutto amor 
(Durante); Rondas infantina Mexicanos 
(arr. Berber and Carreno); La Prim- 
avera (Norbert Schultze); Repleti sunt 
(Gallus); Sol per te (Bononcini); Guad- 
alajara (Pepe Guizar, arr. J. Gama); 
Salvator mundi (Palestrina); Evviva rosa 
bella (Galuppi); Psalm 23 (Schubert); 
18th century); Ninos 
Cantores de Morelia, conducted by 
Picutti. Period SPL-1625, 


Ave Verum (Anon., 


Romano 
$5.95 


A THIS famous choir outsings any boys’ 
organization I can remember in intensity 
and enthusiasm. It is not the kind of 
almost violent singing we have heard from 
Italian groups, but it is characterized by 
a certain unique joie de vivre, a sense of 
excitement that pervades everything the 
boys do There are a couple ot soloists 
with voices of remarkable roundness and 
body: Gustavo Corona, who gives plen- 
tifully in Estrellita, Vergin tutto amor and 
others, is joined by Samuel Origel in a 
little minuet arranged from a Bononcini 
opera. The second side contains the most 
serious music, with the lovely Schubert 
23rd Psalm (sounding strangely in Span- 
ish), and a quite fine anonymous Ave 
Verum. ‘The Palestrina and Gallus pieces 
are performed in a very hearty manner, 
far removed from the common conception 
of this type of music. I am sure anyone 
who enjoys a boy choir will have a good 
time with this program P.L.M. 
SCHUBERT: An die Leier, Op. 56, No. 1; 

Der liebliche Stern; An eine Quelle, Op. 

109, No. 3; Set mir gegruesst, Op. 20, 

Vo. 1; Fischerweise, Op. 96, No. 4; 
Geheimes, Op. 14, No. 2; Nachtviolen; 
Widerschein; Friiehlingsglaube, Op. 20, 
No. 2; Der Musensohn, Op 92, No. 1; 
Der Jtingling am Bache, Op. 87, No. 3; 
in Schwager Kronos; Verklderung; 
Dem Unendlichen; Litanei; Bruce Boyce 
baritone) and Dorel Handman (piano). 
London Oiseau-Lyre OL-50045, $4.98 


APERHAPS in all the Schubert songs 
there are no better tests of a singer’s 
insight and imagination than Set mir 
The first 
is easily killed with heaviness; it must 


gegruesst and Friehlingsglaube 


have a light touch as well as a pervading 
heartiness. The problem in the second is 
to catch the note of eager expectancy the 


poem suggests; simple as the melody 
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sounds, more often than not it defeats its 
interpreters. I can hardly hold it against 
Boyce that he does not achieve the 
necessary these 
Lieder—he would be a rare artist indeed 
if he did—but I am afraid his tastefully 
phrased and musically intelligent singing 


miracle in either of 


of the rest of the program is not colorful 
enough to do justice to his fine selection of 
songs. The voice itself is showing signs of 
wear, especially in the bigger and broader 
Liede r 
An Schwager Kronos and Verkldéerung do 


An die Leier, Dem Unendlichen, 
not sound comfortable. The recording of 
the piano tone is rather veiled and tubby 
in sound. P.L.M. 
+ 
SCHUBERT: Mass in A-flat; 
Felbermayer (soprano), Sadako Sasaki 
Dickie (tenor), 
Norman Foster (basso), Akadamie Kam- 
merchor and Pro Musica Orchestra, 


Anny 


(contralto), Murray 


Vienna, conducted by Ferdinand Gross- 
mann. Vox PL-9760, $4.98. 


ASCHUBERT’S Mass in A-flat has been 
called his Missa Solemnis. Kretschmar 
goes so far as to state that no one unfamil- 
iar with this work can claim a real ac- 
quaintance with the composer. Certainly 
it will open new doors for any Schubertian 
coming on it for the first time. As Paul 
Nettl points eut in his introductory notes, 
it is a very personalized Mass, with un- 
orthodox repetitions and omissions of 
words—though of course it is not the 
only Mass in which Schubert has done 
such things. There are graphic touches 
all through, such as the ascent to the word 
altissimus in the Gloria, the sheer drama 
of the Crucifixus, the striking use of the 
trombones in the Credo. The Sanctus is 
disarmingly romantic, the Osanna a thing 
of the purest joy. There is the most char- 
acteristic of melodies in the Agnus Det. 
This performance is molded with obvious 
affection by Grossmann, and for the most 
part his singers do very well for him. The 
contralto soloist is somewhat indeter- 
minate in tone, but the others fill their 
places well. The recording has consider- 
able echo, and I found it necessary to cut 
both the highs and the lows in order to 
bring the sound into focus and kill con- 
P.M. 


siderable extraneous noises. 


os 
STRAVINSKY: Le Rossignol (The Night- 
ingale (Opera in 3 acts); Janine Micheau 
(The Nightingale); Jean Giraudeau 
(The Fisherman); 
(The Cook); Lucien Lovano (The 
Emperor of China); Michel Roux (The 


Genevieve Moizan 


Chamberlain Bernard Cottret (The 
Bonze); Christiane Gayraud (Death); 
others; Choir and Orchestre National 
de la Radiodiffusion Francaise con- 


ducted by André Cluytens. 
Angel 35204, $4.98 or $3.48. 


Angel 


ASTRAVINSKY began his opera, The 
Nightingale, based on a Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tale, in 1909 for the Mos- 
cow Free Theatre which went bankrupt 


before he completed the score. He did 
not return to it for three years, after he 
had written his The Rite of Spring for 
Diaghilev. The work was_ produced 
finally in the spring of 1914 by the Diag- 
hiley Company at the Paris Opera with 
Pierre Monteux conducting. It did not 
meet with great success, and later Stra- 
vinsky devised his orchestral tone poem 
from the opera. ‘The opera is a strange 
mixture of styles. The first act has a 
romantic tradition akin to The Fire Bird 
while the other acts, with their somewhat 
artificial and exotic musical treatment, 
are akin to The Rite of Spring. This 
diversion of styles probably had as much 
to do with the opera's failure as anything 
else, but today familiarity with Stravinsky's 
various styles leaves one with no dissatis- 
faction of their blend in this work. The 
contrast of the bizarre orientalism, the 
poetic reflections of the Fisherman and 
the lovely song of the Nightingale are 
ingeniously handled by the composer. 
The Fisherman's song is a binding element, 
heard at the opening and close of Act I 
and at the ends of Acts II and III. Viewed 
as a whole, the opera is somewhat dis- 
appointing, but it certainly has its attrac- 
tive moments and since it is not a long 
work one is inclined to be favorable to its 
production as a whole rather than in part. 

The French bestowed the Grand Prix 
1956 de l’Academie du Disque Francais 
on this performance, which suggests the 
approval of all concerned, composer as 
well as participants. The cast is a good 
one, with Jean Giraudeau and Janine 
Micheau doing justice to the more songful 
roles. The recording is excellent. 


RECORD ROUNDUP 


Bach for Percussion: Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Fugue in G minor (‘‘The Great’’), Toccata 
in F, Fugue in C (all transcribed by John Klein); 
the New York Percussion Ensemble conducted 
by Harold Glick. Audio Fidelity AFLP-1812, 
$5.95. 


PER. 


ATHESE works were composed. of course, for 
organ. They are transcribed berewith for an en 
semble comprising, at one time or another, a wood 
block, tambourine, cymbals, tam-tam, maracas, 
temple blocks, ratchet, castanets, snare drum, 
shallow snare drum, bass drum, small tom-toms, 
\frican tom-toms, bongos, timbales, ancient (finger) 
cymbals, sleigh bells, boobams, triangle, timpani, 
and cow bells. Any relevancy to the context 1s 
obviously so remote as to preclude comment. As 
a sonic experience, however, this must be accounted 
the champion lease-breaker of them all. -J.L. 
e 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73; the 
N.W.D.R. (Northwest German Radio) Sym 
phony Orchestra conducted by Hans Schmidt 
Isserstedt. Capitol P-18000, $3.98. 


ATHE performance moves like a cow—slow and 
swaying. The simile may be extended to cover a 
rather bucolic, outdoorsy air, as if the conductor 
conceived of this music in the same terms as those 
of Beethoven's Sixth. The precipitant closing 
pages err in the opposite direction; not to strain 
the analogy, they go like a charging bull. Rather 
dull sound —J.L. 
e 
COPLAND: Music for Movies; WEILL: Music 
for the Stage (Arr. Edward Cole and Marga 
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Richter); the M-G-M Chamber Orchestra con 
ducted by Arthur Winograd. M-G-M E-3334, 
$3.98. 
ATHE Copland score is a peach and it is lovingly 
performed in this premiere recording. The con 
tents, as implied, allude to one or another of the 
composer's film scores, notably “‘Of Mice and 
Men” and “Our Town". As to the Weill, it seems 
to”*me that his esthetic does not permit of this 
medley sort of thing. Except in his periods of 
twelve-tone dedication he was a man of the lyric 
theater, and all of his music for this genre was con 
ceived for the voice. It sounds shabby out of con 
text; I'm sorry but it does. However, there are 
four tunes in this suite from Johnny Johnson, and 
I suggest that we are not about to get any other 
samplings from this long-lost musical. Broadway 
esoterica fans please note. Sound admirable on 
both sides. -J.L. 
* 
JANACEK: Sinfonietta; Tares Bulba; the Pro 
Musica Symphony of Vienna conducted by Jascha 
Horenstein. Vox PL-9710, $4.98. 


AONLY the coupling should influence anyone 
trying to decide between this disc and the two 
separate competitive issues that include the 
same works. None of the performances is ideal, and 
the older ones still compare favorably on sonic 
grounds. The marvelous Sinfonietta deserves better 
treatment than it has had from either of these 
conductors. I understand that Kubelik has re- 
corded it for English Decca. Eventually that would 
be issued here on the London label, but it might 
be quite a wait 5... 
* 
Marches of Many Nations: 
Band conducted by Julius Hermann. West 
minster W-LAB-7037, $7.50. 


Deutschmeister 


ATHE countries represented are Austria (Hoch 
und Deutschmeister), Italy (Bersaglieri,) Hungary 
(Rakoczy), Great Britain (/t's a Long Way to 
Tipperary), the Soviet Union (Meadowland), Ger 
many (Fehrbelliner Reitermarsch), Czechoslovakia 
(Moj Konicek), the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes Forever), Spain (Marcia de los Caballeros), 
and France (the Marseillaise). At this late date no 
one should need an introduction to the virtuosic 
Deutschmeisters, and their compatibility with 
Westminster's ‘Lab’ sound can be better imagined 
than described. Wow! J.N 
* 

MOZART: Symphony No. 33 in B flat, K. 319; 
Symphony No. 40 inG minor, K. 550; the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Muenchinger. London LL-1285, $3.98. 


ABECAUSE I do not share the general admiration 
for Muenchinger I was at pains to find nice things 
to say about these performances. Alas, they strike 
me as rather dull statements. The later work in 
particular lacks any pointing up of its inherent 
dynamic contrasts. The playing per se is of course 
admirable, and the recorded sound first class.—J.L. 
& 

MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibition; 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Dumka, Op. 59; Autumn 
Song, Op. 376, No. 10; 
Op. 376, No. 11; 


Troika en Traineau, 
Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2; 
Romance, Op. 5; Scherzo Humoresque, Op. 19, 
No. 2; Leonard Pennario (piano). 


P-8323, $3.98. 


Capitol 


ATHE Pictures came out earlier on a 10” disc 
LAL-8266). While this is one of Pennario's best 
performances on records, he has strong competition 
from Horowitz and Katchen. Crowding this work 
»ynto one side of a 12” disc results in loss of quality 
in the last third of the record. The London version 
by Katchen, generously spaced to two sides, is the 
better recording. The six Tchaikovsky pieces are 


ess crowded and soundwise better. Pennario 
plays these works clearly and competently but in 
wo cases, the Dumka and the Troika, without the 
nner convictions that a pianist like the late Rach 
naninov conveyed. Most of Tchaikovsky's piano 
yieces are in the salon category, and one suspects 
t takes the soul of a Russian of the old school to 
resent them with a more personal intensified 
artistry. -P.H.R. 


June, 1956 


OVERTURES: Oberon Der Freischuetz, and 
Euryanthe (Weber); Ruy Blas and The Hebrides 
(Mendelssohn); Rosamunde (Schubert); the 
Bamberg Symphony conducted by Jonel Perlea. 
Vox PL-9590, $4.98 


AABOUT all you can co with these mixed-grille 
programs is take them or leave them, depending 
entirely on whether or not the contents are in tolo 
welcome. In these small works it is difficult to go 
far wrong, nor do many conductors give them their 
all. Those who do may not have chosen a coupling 
Perlea is a skilled or 
chestral craftsman, and the Bambergers are no 


to your taste. So it goes. 


better or worse than the average provincial en 

semble. I find their performances a little pedestrian, 

but on the whole satisfactory The sound is 

acceptable J.N. 

e 

SIBELIUS: The Swan of Tuonela; The Return of 
Lemminkainen, Op. 22, Nos. 2 and 4; Violin 
Concerto in D minor, Op. 61; Radio-Stockholm 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by  Sixten 
Ehrling with Camilla Wicks in the Concerto. 
Capitol P-8327, $3.98 


ATHE Concerto previously occupied a disc of its 
own and the complete Legends of Lemminkainen 
were available on a disc bearing the same number 
as this one. Miss Wicks gives a strong and spirited 
performance of the Concerto in which technically 
she has momentary difficulties, yet of modern 
recordings hers may well be preferred to the over 
intensified performance of Stern, the best of the 
others. The most expressive performance of this 
work is by Ginette Neveu, whose recording dates 
from the late 1940s. There is also the former 
78-rpm version by Heifetz and Beecham which, 
despite the old recording technique, remains a 
formidable challenge to modern releases. For all 
Mr. Ehrling’s dramatic flair in the Lemminkainen 
music, he has strong competition from Mr. Or 
mandy, especially in The Swan of Tuonela.—P.H.R. 
& 

SMETANA: The Bartered Bride—Highlights (sung 
in German); Hilde Zadek (soprano), Hans Hopf 
(tenor), Otto Edelmann (bass) with the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wilhelm 
Loibner. Epic LC-3181, $3.98. 


AA GROUP of singers who have appeared with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in recent years 
join together in some of the most attractive portions 
of Smetana’s melodious score. Unfortunately, 
there are no choral passages included. However, 
most of the important solos, duets and the orches 
tral sections are present Hilde Zadek gives a 
sympathetic portrayal of Marenka, the heroine. 
Her voice has a point and warmth that is in keeping 
with the role. Otto Edelmann is properly blustery 
as the marriage broker, while Hans Hopf negotiates 
the difficult music of the tenor with ease. The 
sound is excellent throughout Listeners will 
probably find more enjoyment, however, in the 
complete set that was made in Prague a few years 
ago by the National Opera of that city. That 
wonderful set (Urania 231) is one of the finest 
operatic productions available R.R. 
* 

SMETANA: The Bartered Bride (Opera in 3 Acts); 
Elena Shumilova (Marenka), Georgi Nelepp 
(Jenik), Nikolai Shegolkoff (Kezal), Mikhail 
Skazin (Krushina), Mihhail Solovieff (Micha), 
Anatole Orfenoff (Vasek), Nina Ostroumova 
(Ludmilla), Eugenia Verbitzkaya (Hata), Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre conducted 
by Kyril Kondrashin. Concert Hall set CHS 
1318, 2 discs, $7.96. 


ATHIS performance of Smetana’s masterpiece: 
The Bartered Bride, by the Bolshoi Theatre Company 
in Russian will have very limited appeal to the 
general collector. True, some of the voices, par 
ticularly the leading tenor, soprano and bass, would 
be welcome in most of our lyric theatres. However, 
the quality of the performance is merely routine, 
especially when one compares this set with that 
recorded in Prague and released here by Urania. 
The sound in the Bolshoi set is rather limited in 
frequency response, more or less what we have come 
to accept as standard from the Soviet Union.—R.R. 


GREAT VERDI CHORUSES: Anvil Chorn:, 
Soldiers’ Chorus trom Il Trovatore; Va, penstero 
from Nabucco; Gerusalem! and O Signore from 
I Lombardi; Fuoco di gioia from Otello; Noi 
fratelli from Ernani; Noi siamo and Di Madride 
from La Traviata; Gloria all’ Egitto from Aida; 
Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala conducted 
by Tullio Serafin. Angel 35265, $4.98 or $3.48. 


AWOULD that we might infer from this the 
imminence of a complete new Nabucco, or | Lom 
bardi, or Ernani, since it has become standard 
practice to make up such programs from the tape 
library. Alas, that is not the case. Too bad, for 
these are thrilling performances as far as they go 
Not much here for the general listener, especially if 
the several operas repose in his collection already. 
But choral directors should not miss this disc 
under any circumstances. J.N. 


MAHLER’S SIXTH 


(Continued from page 158) 


estimable, but both fail to deal successfully with 
an important sonic problem always associated with 
the Sixth. This is the famous Hammerschlag, the 
mighty blow of fate sounded three times during the 
finale, the realization of which Mabler never 
solved to his satisfaction in the concert hall. I 
stress this single percussion effect in a very large 
score because it is of structural importance. The 
percussion department of this symphony is already 
so well stocked that, as the annotator says, it 
constitutes ‘‘an orchestra in itself’. There are 
quite a number of percussive climaxes in the 30 
minute finale, and it is quite impossible for the 
listener without a score to tell at which three of 
these the Hammerschlag is supposed to occur. 
Mahler each time scores the hammer in unison 
Apparently, Adler and 
Flipse ignore it and let the other percussion do the 
work. The result is that these three places, which 
should be landmarks or beacons along the way, 


with other percussion. 


are lost in a consequently confusing and over 
crowded movement. This is unfortunate, for 
without the Hammerschlag the finale is like a king 
without acrown. The rest of the percussion prosper 
variably in the two recordings. The Epic has 
magnificent timpani sound, and the off-stage cow 
bells and low church bells are used with more feeling 
of distance and mystery, except where the former 
are smothered up entirely. The xylophone, which 
has a brief skeleton dance, is only occasionally 
audible in both recordings. With such a large 
ensemble, proper balance is most difficult. The 
weakness of the harp sound in the SPA version, for 
example, is ruthlessly exposed by the prominence 
of the celesta with which it is often supposed to 
play in unison. We can still be grateful in the 
SPA set for the celesta, which lends enchantment 
to the pastoral-like sections, for both the harp and 
the celesta are somewhat lacking in the Epic re 
cording. The string choir is not properly balanced 
in the Epic, the lower parts are relatively indistinct. 
The lower woodwinds, on the other hand, are 
clearer than in SPA, and the brass is very fine. 
Both recordings are suitable in dynamic range and 
frequency response, with more brilliance in this 
new version. There is some burbling at the very 
end of Epic's side 4. 


Adler and Flipse are too alike in their interpre 
tations to offer much chance for comparison. Their 
approach is of the stolid type which avoids ex 
tremes of tempo and concentrates on clarity of 
presentation and outline. At best this gives a 
kind of grandeur and inexorability to their per 
formances. One major shortcoming of both con 
ductors is their failure to pay beed to the intricate 
system of tempo changes in the rather slow Scherzo, 
thus the main Scherzo section is played just as 
slowly as the contrasting Trio. It looks like some- 
body learned bad habits from somebody. The 
finale comes off better because neither conductor 
is afraid to make the slow introduction really slow. 
The lovely Andante is quite breathtaking in both 
performances, but Adler imparts a special tender- 
ness to the principal subject. —Jack Diether 
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and in the BRAHMS DISCOGRAPHY: 


Academic Festival Overture (WN 4401, SWN 18035) 


Symphony No. 2 (WN 4401) 
“There is a qualitative gap between the most substan- “Performance and sonics are of exquisite delineation” 
tial sound (Westminster) and the sound next most < | No. 3 (WN 4401) 
effective (name) that in terms of reproduction makes itr sr See “ 
the first the obligatory preference.” 


“4 performance of transparent instrumental clarity” 
Tragic Overture (WN 4401, SWN 18035) Symphony No. 4 (WN 4401) 


“4s usual, a purity of sound not equaled in another 
version.” 


“If one wishes to hear it at its best, the record of Sir 
Adrian Boult has incontestable leadership” 


j “ ets Philhe onic Promenade ch., 
Symphony No. 1 (WN 4401) Sir a a sa — Philharmonic Promenade Orch 
**...ought to delight everyone! A credit equally to Sir iia . 
Adrian and the Westminster engineers.” 
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